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a QVoodfland Song. 





Clear and sweet and full of wierd, wild cadence 
The rich notes rose and fell, 

And now it was a plaintive song of story 
Rang sobbing through the dell, 

And now the glad trills of a nation’s triumph 
That warriors love to tell. 


And someone from a far-off country listening 
Thought of a sea-kissed shore, 

Beyond whose stretch the swaying palm trees softly 
Echo the billows roar. 

That night a white-winged -vessel southward sailing 
Both bird and listener bore. 


* * * * * * 


A silvery note! Oh! never such glorious music 
As thrills the strange bird’s song ! 

And eagerly a crowd of wondering people 
To the dim shadows throng. 

They do not know of Aome that bird is singing 
Through hours sad and long. L. R. BAKER. 
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IN THE SKIRTS 





THE FOREST. 


BY MARIAN C. L. REEVES. 


AUTHOR “ A WAVE 0’ THE SEA ;” “ PILoT ForTUNE;” “ OLD MARTIN BOSCAWEN’S JEST,” &c. 





IV. 
Cor.—And how like you this shepherd’s life, 
Master Touchstone ? 

Toucu.—Truly ,shepherd, ir respect of itself, it is 
a good life; but in respect that it is a 
shepherd’s life, it is naught... . . In 
respect it is in the fields, it pleaseth 
me well; but in respect it is not in 
the court, it is tedious. 

—As You Like tt. 

‘¢You know?’’ Francoise cried breath- 
lessly. ‘* You know?” 

She had not supposed it,—(for why 
indeed should a stranger know anything 
of what had come to pass so long ago?)— 
but something in Dr. Kendal’s face now 
startled her with the misgiving. 

He answered her reluctantly: 

**A little. A few words which old 
Marguite let fall.’’ 

She drew her breath hard. 

**It was she who told me too, one day 
when I had made her very angry.”’ 

‘‘She is a cruel old woman,’’ Kendal 
said indignantly. 

‘Poor old tante Marguite, she did not 
mean to be cruel! I think she was sorry 
the moment she had spoken; for she 
would cover my bread with marmalade 
for frippe at breakfast, an entire week 
after. Fancy! When I just hate marma- 
lade. She thought I must like it because 
it was English!”’ 

What a child she was still! Kendal 
smiled too, as he said: . 

**We ought to be friends, on Sydney 
Smit®’s rule of friendship, for I hate mar- 
malade too. But you didn’t eat that 
bread the whole week, I suppose?’’ 

“*Oh, but of course I did. You know 
I couldn’t let poor tante Marguite think I 


was still angry with her, when I had be. 
haved very ill to her too. And tante Mar- 
guite has always tried very hard to like 
me a little, Dr. Kendal, because my face 
is the face of her Monsieur Francoise. It 
was not so with grandmamma,—though 
papa fancied it would be when he sent me 
to her. He thought I would comfort her 
for Uncle Frank; but from the first, she 
could never bear to look at me—”’ 

She broke off, in a troubled way: 

‘*T would never have said anything—l 
would never have told you anything— 
only that you knew it already, from tante 
Marguite. You are sure of that, mon- 
sieur?’’, 

He laughed ; just a little shortly. 

‘‘T am sure of anything you say, even 
when you are at the pains to show me you 
hold me off, like any other stranger, from 
all that concerns you. I ought to apolo- 
gise to you for having said—”’ 

He was taken by surprise, when she 
leaned forward toward him, looking at 
him with eyes suddenly suffused. 

‘* You may say anything you wish to 
me, Dr. Kendal.”’ 

*¢Finish it, Frank. ‘For you are my 
friend.’”’ 

‘**For you are my friend,’”’ she re- 
peated softly after him; then added 
something of her own: : 

‘For you have been kinder to me than 
ever anyone was, since I was so high,” — 
measuring off, with a wave of her hand 
above the tall grass, a height rather fitted 
to a fairy than to the forlorn little maid 
of eight or nine years who had been sent 
here into exile. ‘‘I must have seemed ut- 
grateful to you,’’ she went on shyly; “I 
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had not been used to very much kindness 
—I did not understand it.’’ 

‘Are you sure you understand yourself? 
For instance, my little Mamselle Frank, 
u have spoken of yourself as cold-heart- 
edand unloving; yet I have seen you in 
a passion Of grief for one who was cer- 
tainly not everything she might have been 
to you.’” 

She edged nearer to him in the moon- 
light, with an awed look in her eyes. 

“Tam afraid of death. And papa died. 
And if grandmamma should meet him at 
once, and tell him I have never been of 
the least comfort to her,’as he sent me to 
be?’’ 

“But, petite, that is morbid. Was it 
fault of yours that your fair little face 
brought memories too sad for her to bear? 
We are not all of us like you, child; some 
of us will not face the past, but run away 
from it, even though we know the ghost 
has little to upbraid us for.”’ 

His tone might, to an older ear, have 
interpreted the ‘‘we’’ as something more 
than a mere form of speech. But she was 
just now too self-absorbed in a child’s 
selfishness, to heed. 

“Then you do not think I am to 
blame?’’ she said eagerly. <‘‘I would 
have loved her dearly if she had let me.”’ 
“T am sure of it. And, Frank, when 
your mother—”’ 

But the softness was all gone out of her 
vice. ‘That is cifferent.”’ 

‘ “T am aware of that,’’ he said, quietly. 
“Everyone is different from a mother.”’ 
“But you do not understand. It was 
she who made my father untrue to Uncle 
Frank; it was she—”’ ‘ 
She checked the passionate outburst ; 
covering her face, as Kendal broke in 
quietly : 

“Your mother.” 

“Yes, my mother.” 

The dead calm of those three words 
yas unchildlike enough. But, as if she 
were a child, he put his hand on the two 
which she let fall wearily together; cov- 
ering them with a firm pressure. 

‘“‘Wait,’’ he said. ‘‘Even were it for 
you, as her child, to sit in judgment on 
her; still, you would not judge unjustly? 
Recollect, you know but what old 
Marguite has told you; a witness the most 
prejudiced—””’ 
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She flung his hand from her, as she 
started to her feet. 

‘*T have heard too much already !’’ she 
cried passionately. ‘‘What! you would 
have me believe my father something 
worse than Marguite has taught me; not 
the dupe of a false woman, but a traitor!’’ 

She fled from him, with that last word ; 
and Kendal, if he had had any answer to 
it, could not have spoken it. For swiftly 
as she had flitted out of his ken, on that 
first evening when he saw her, she had 
passed from him now, the low firs snatch- 
ing her from sight, down the hillside. 

Kendal could see nothing better, than 
just to mount and ride away. 

So then, what had been gained by this 
attempt with a legion of arguments to 
bring this little savage to terms? 

“<The King of France, with twenty thousand 
men, 
Marched up a hill, and then marched down 
again,’” 
Kendal said to himself rather scornfully ; 
and turned his horse’s head for home. 
V. 
«<—the one maid for me.” 
“Deare Dr. Kendal: 

Tante Marguite has been some days impair- 
ing. Her sicknesse is not extream at p’sent, but 
she wolde be much satisfied if you came to visite 
her. 

This, by the hands of Jean Michaud, who 
passes to the village—from yours to co’mand. 

Your friend, FRANK. 

Postscriptum. Are you much angry with me, 
Dr. Kendal? I may have deserv’d it—but I hope 
you believe I speake my very soule to you, when 
I say I am sorry.” 

It was this curious epistle which reached 
Kendal one day, some three weeks after 
the great De Landremont funeral. An 
ambitious reaching out, on the child’s 
part, after her half-lost English, he divined; 
but where did she get her quaint style? 
Not, certainly, from her youthful recol- 
lections. It should have been written, 
not in the French character, but in the 
square and upright one which belongs to 
the days before the long S had gone out 
of print, and which one now sees only in 
brown ink on the yellowed pages of one’s 
family letters of more than a century ago. 

Kendal was thinking this, and smiling 
over it, as he let the bridle fall on his 
horse’s neck; when there was a rustle in 
the long grass by the roadside, and as he 
glanced up, his eyes met Frank’s. 

.But whyshould he have colored crimson, 
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and thrust the letter into his breast, before 
he spoke to her? 

He dismounted, and walked beside her 
in the tangled road; and she looked up 
at him with a flushed face for an instant 
without speaking. Then she said, shyly, 
in French, as usual: 

‘‘Tell me a little, monsieur: you were 
laughing at my letter? And I did give 
myself much pains with it! But it is the 
first I ever wrote; and I am afraid I don’t 
know how. Would you mind telling me 
what is wrong in it?’’ 

He did not say he thought it quite the 
prettiest letter he had ever read, especi- 
ally the postscriptum. He only asked: 

‘Will you tell me first who taught you 
to write English?”’ 

‘¢Qh, is it so bad as that?’’ she cried, 
flushing again with mortification. ‘I 
thought I had gotten almost every word 
right, from some great books which Uncle 
Frank left here—he had studied the Eng- 
lish at the Fredericton schools, you see. 
And I wanted to remember it. But I 
don’t know that I like to study very 
much,”’ she added apologetically, ‘‘ unless 
I can carry the book out of doors some- 
where—and they are most of them too 
heavy for that.” 

‘*Will you let me lend you some that 
are lighter every way? And will you show 
me those you have which you like most?’’ 

‘Oh, yes, I should be glad to do that!”’ 
she said. ‘‘There is the Faerie Queen— 
I think that is the best of all. And the 
Household of Sir Thomas More—”’ 

‘¢ But that is not an old book.”’ 

‘‘Isn’t it?’’—puzzled. ‘‘Grandmam- 
masaid it was,though. That was one day 
long ago, when she would still sometimes 
leave her room—once in a long while, 
you know—and come out to pace up and 
down, up and down, the path between 
where the flower-beds used to be. It was 
in going down that she passed the open 
door of the lumber-room, and saw me in 
there reading. It was an old book, half 
torn; somebody’s Diary, I remember, and 
stupid enough, it told so much about his 
new coats and velvet tunics. I was not 
sorry when grandmamma took it away, and 
told me to read that Household of Sir 
Thomas More, instead—since I had a 
fancy for old books, she said. But what 
I did not like as well, was that she came 


‘ have many friends. 
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into the lumber-room first, and looked 
over all the books, and made Marguite 
carry off the most to light the fires with, 
I never guessed before that grandmamnmy 
knew English.” 

‘7 am afraid your grandmamma was 
not a very liberal censor of the press,” 
said Kendal, smiling. ‘Never mind, 
you'll let me bring you what you are to 
read. And, Frank—’’ he added this with 
some hesitation, ‘‘there is the long winter 
before you and me, and we neither of ws 
Suppose I were to 
ride down-once or twice a week, and 
bring you books, and see what you had 
read, and—maybe help you a little in it?” 

‘*Oh, but would you really not think 
it too much trouble?’’ She _ turned 
toward him in her eagerness, her face 
alight. ‘‘You see the winter is so slow! 
it never passes. I’m afraid I am not very 
fond of books, but then anything is better 
than the chimney-corner with only tante 
Marguite to speak to. And that is what! 
have to put up with half the winter-time, 
for we never have any but the one fire in 
the kitchen —(grandmamma’s_ up-stails 
didn’t count, you know)—because Paci- 
fique has all the wood to cut, and he 
always grumbles if too much is burned 
down-stairs. _And if there were any one 
else but those two to come in sometimes! 
You see, in winter one cannot be out of 
doors the whole day long. And so, to 
read—or even to study—that is not so 
béte, the idea.’’ 

It was not a very flattering reception of 
his offer, though assuredly a frank one. 

But Kendal had made the offer with the 
desire to be of service, and he had had 
experience enough to know that services 
are wont to be accepted more readily than 
gratefully. 

Frangoise’s English was certainly 
antiquated as the French spoken in the 
district. But it appeared to Kendal no 
heavy task to carry her forward into mod- 
ern times. , 

The winter was not far spent before he 
had advanced with her as far as Tennyson. 

The evening he brought ‘Enid the 
Fair’’ to introduce her to, began like many 
another in the old farm-kitchen. Just 
now Kendal’s voice had paused a moment 
in his reading: for on the other side of 
the wide room, at either end of the spread 
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supper-table, stood the old husband and 
wife, with reverently bowed heads, recit- 
ing in antiphony a sort of litany of grace 
before meat. The logs piled up in the 
wide hearth sent red lights flickering 
about the walls and shining floor; the 
high old-fashioned dressers with their 
rows Of burnished tins; the spinning- 
wheel in its chimney-corner; and the two 
standing figures: Marguite with her sharp 
features shaded by the white cap she wore 
as her mother had before her, and solemn 
Pacifique in his new lumberman’s dress, 
in which he will go off to-morrow to the 
woods, resplendent in blue flannel shirt, 
with gay silk handkerchief knotted about 
the throat, and breast-plate cf red flannel 
embroidered with a gaily plumaged cock. 

All things come to an end, the long 
grace with the rest. Pacifique had caught 
up his shining pewter mug, making the 
sign of the cross with a sweep of his arm 
before he drank; the two old people were 
sitting down to their evening meal, and 
the girl was saying: 

‘““Go on—go on!’’—impatient of her 
reader’s pause. 

Kendal glanced across at her from un- 
der the shade of his hand that kept the 
direct rays of the flickering lamp from his 
eyes. She was sitting opposite to him at 
the small table, her arms upon it, her face 
framed in her two hands, her eyes fixed 
in breathless listening on his face. Why 
in the world did he pause so long? And 
why, when he resumed, did he turn the 


page back, not forward: 
«Entering then 
Right o’er a mount of newly fallen stones, 
The dusky-raftered, many cobwebbed hall, 
He found an ancient dame— 
And near her, like a blossom vermeil-white 
That lightly breaks a faded flower-sheath 
—Here, by God’s Rood, is the one maid for me.” 


‘‘Why do you stop?’”’ cried Frangoise 
again. ‘‘And go backwards? and why— 


eh, you have left out something this time!”’ . 


Kendal pushed the book from him; he 
said, in an altered tone, half lightly: 

‘Frank, the old place will soon be 
changing, Dame Marguite tells me. 
When the leaves come out, ‘the dusky- 
taftered hall’ will be coming out too, in 
new colors and freshness. The quaint 
old paneled doors are to know paint again, 
and the long sloping roofs to renew their 
Coat of whitewash. Pacifique’s hoe is to 
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be down on the bramble-roses and the 
sedge-grass that has blotted out the gar- 
den-beds; and the first boat that can 
come up the river to the foot of the falls, 
is to bring what my neighbor, old Niel 
MacNiel would call ‘braw new inside 
plenishing,’ up from Fredericton. And 
then everything will be ready for Madame 
Jean and her household to come like the 
summer birds over the sea. And about 
the old place there will gather a life and 
brightness such as yon can never remem- 
ber here—’’ 

‘What will it be like?’’ she broke in 
eagerly. 

She was looking at him with a wonder- 
ing expectancy. ‘‘ What will it be like?” 

‘‘Like the old times, perhaps. Has 
Marguite never told you of them?”’ 

There was a chill of disappointment in 
his tone at her eagerness, but as he an- 
swered her promptly enough, she did not 
observe it. 

‘*« Marguite? 
thing.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps I know, then, better than the 
lady of the manor. I have heard it men- 
tioned in the village how gay the old 
house was a score or so of years ago; how 
there were lines of carriages from much 
farther down the river than Tobique-way ; 
even garrison-parties from as far as Fred- 
ericton ; and music and dancing, such as 
the old walls and floors would tremble at 
now.” 

The girl was trembling, in a quiver of 
excitement. 

«¢Oh, Dr. Kendal! will it be so again?” 

‘sWhat should prevent it?’’—not the 
poor old lady’s death, he said to himself, 
rather grimly. The family were letting 
time enough elapse before coming to take 
possession; and surely they could do so 
then with the proper festivities, after these 
months of mourning conceded to the old 
house. ‘‘Ze rot est mort—vive le roi,” 
is the same all the world over. And 
Frangoise—for why indeed should the 
girl mourn ?—Francoise sitting over there 
now in her shabby gray gown, 

«—A blossom vermeil-white, 

That lightly breaks a faded flower-sheath,” 
would blossom out, like Enid, in all her 
spring-time bravery, and quite forget this 
gloomy winter. 

He was the more taken by surprise, 


She never tells me any- 
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when the April face suddenly clouded 
over. She pushed back her chair with a 
sharp movement. 

‘¢Me, I shall run away to tante Mar- 
guite. You know that when they come, 
she means to withdraw herself to the little 
cottage at the other end of the farm, 
which grandmamma left her. Me, I hate 
change; I should miss the old, free life— 
and grandmamma.”’ 

It was almost the only time the name 
had crossed her lips since that evening 
after the funeral, when it had broken 
from her in a storm of vehement, half- 
angry tears. 

She spoke it now ina low, reverent way 
which showed that the bitterness of the 
past was past. It was Kendal’s tone 
which had the bitterness in it now. 

‘“‘And me, Frank?’’ he said. ‘‘And 
me? Ah, child, may you always be so 
honest with me; even when it is to show 
me I am nothing to you—not even to be 
missed—”’ 

‘¢Missed?’’? There was anxiety enough 
in her eyes, in her voice, to acquit her of 
indifference. ‘‘You are not going away 
monsieur le doctor? You are not going 
to“leave me alone?”’ 

He answered her with an odd sort of 
smile, and a question of his own: 

‘¢What do you think: in that newstate 
of affairs, will the village doctor with his 
traveling pharmacy of saddle-bags, be a 
sought-after guest? No, Frank; as yet you 
do not know enough of the world to an- 
swer me that; but you soon will learn.”’ 

‘‘T shall never learn. Never; if by 
my learning the world you mean forget- 
ting my best friends.”’ 

She reached her hand out to him across 
the table. What could the man do but 
seize it with an eager violence that almost 
crushed the small fingers. And then— 
(old Pacifique had pushed away his chair 
and was turning to the door, and Marguite 
was busied at the dresser, with her back 
to them)—Kendal stooped, and brushed 
those fingers with his bearded lips. 

‘‘Frank, if you would let me try to 
teach you to trust yourself to me!”’ 

He spoke so quietly; there was nothing 
to startle her, and so she said: 

‘But I have learned that already.’ 

Kendal did not so much as raise his 
head and look at her. It was as though he 
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feared to break, with slightest movement, 
the spell of some dream too blessed 
tarry long out of paradise. Did the girls 
own clear and steady voice break it, when, 
with that briefest pause, she went on: 

‘When one has been so very kind a 
you have been to me, that is a_ lesson 
which surely needs no teaching.”’ 

At that he raised his head, still keeping 
her hand, but in a quiet clasp. His face 
was quiet, and a little paler than before, 

‘*Lessons, Frank—I have given you a 
few of these, indeed—tiresome things—” 

‘*Oh, but indeed, indeed it was good 
of you!’’ she cried; not denying his 
qualificative, however. ‘‘ For what should 
I do without them; I who knew nothing, 
just nothing at all! Ishould have been 
ten times as much afraid of mamma and 
Marie and the others.”’ 

««_And while I have been giving these,” 
he went on, taking up again the thread of 
his speech, and not caring to break it off 
with any discouraging hint of the differ. 
ence between his method of instruction 
and that of the fashionable masters her 
sisters had no doubt had—‘‘and while I 
have been giving these, did you never once 
think what you have been teaching me?” 

‘* {teaching you?”’ 

He answered her with a slight smile of 
mockery at himself, as he let her hand go. 

‘‘Any boy of twenty might have told 
me I was a fool for my pains. But soit 
was; I learned the lesson by heart, though 
you gave it without meaning that I should. 
Were I a boy of twenty again, I might 
hope to unlearn it; but not now. Frank, 
can you tell me what it is?”’ 

He was leaning towards her, when 
tante Marguite’s heavy tread shook the 
floor, and she drew out her spinning- 
wheel at the other side of the hearth. 

Sitting over against the low flax-wheel, 
she was expert enough to be able to divide 
her attention between her shining thread 
that as she drew it out, caught here and 
there a gleam of the leaping firelight, and 
the thread of the conversation opposite, 
which certainly was not running smoothly 
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nor brightly at this moment. 
But the man could not stop now; the 
suspense of waiting till a more convenient 
season, would have been unbearable. 
He went on, trusting his glance to be 
his interpreter: 
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«Will you try to repeat the lesson after 
me? ‘I love you.’ If you could ever 
learn it—’’ 

Just those words, ‘‘I love you,”’ in the 
English, which tante Marguite would not 
understand: the rest in French. 

And in French, Francoise was answer- 
ing him, except just those three English 
words: 

«7 love you. She said it blushing, 
laughing a shy little laugh. ‘‘It is quite 
easy, indeed, Dr. Kendal—and I don’t 
mean to forget it—though I am not twen- 
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At those last words, the rapturous light 
died down in his eyes. Not twenty; a 
mere child. What right had he to bind 
her so? 

When, perhaps, if she knew all— 

She must know all. 

The past had seemed so utterly past 
aid gone to him, he had turned his back 
upon it, even in his thoughts. But now 
hemust look at the dead thing once more ; 
must even show it to Francoise. 

“Frank,’’ he said hurriedly, ‘‘ Frank, 
Ihave a story to tell you—’’ 

There he became conscious of Mar- 
guite’s sharp eyes observing him. 

True, she could not understand his 
words; but no one could be much with 
tnte Marguite, without feeling sure that 
she heard and felt, as well as saw, with 
those black-beaded eyes of hers. 

Frank looked up, as he stopped; and 
she clasped her hands half-gleefully, half- 
teasingly. | 

“A story? A little history? Ah, yes, 
ltt us have it. Me, I know none but tante 
Marguite’s, about the Christmas Eve Cat- 
tle, and the Birds of St. Luc.” 

“The Birds of St. Luc?”’ 

“The oxen, they are, you know. 
wince there was an old man—’’ 

What she said was: ‘‘An fors y va an 
wert *huomme.’’ But by this time Ken- 
kal was sufficiently familiar with the dia- 
ket to follow easily enough the ancient 

ton legend of the master who fell 
sleep one Christmas Eve in the manger, 
der the nose of his oxen, and was awa- 


And 





lened after midnight by their talking to- 
ther in good christian speech. Every 
te knows—(and it evidently has not oc- 
ed to Francoise to dispute it seriously, 
ugh she does glance askance at Kendal 
VoL. CXIV—No. 33. 
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tosee how he is taking it)—that the cattle 
are thus privileged this once a year in 
memory of the Child who shared their 
manger on the first Christmas. ‘We are 
going to bury our master to-morrow, 
demoin, said they. And sure enough! 
The master when he heard them, resolved 
to keep out of danger by net going to 
church on Christmas Day, as there was a 
troublesome ford to cross, upon the road. 
Instead, he went to the forest, and spent 
the Holy Day in wood-cutting. ‘Towards 
evening he was coming home with a 
‘‘grus outarge’’ of wood, and had reached 
the cross-road to the church, when his 
oxen began to back wildly away from it, 
with their unholy load. The old man 
was very frightened, until he bethought 
himself to stop them by laying two logs 
athwart the load, in the form of a cross. 
That did stop them, of course; but so 
suddenly, and with such a jar, that the 
master was thrown heavily forward to 
the ground, and the solid wooden wheels 
went over him. So the oxen did bury 
him, after all, scraping a hole under the 
dead leaves with their hoofs. 

‘He was a very wicked man; he did 
not say his penitence,’ Francoise wound 
up, nodding significantly at Kendal. 
‘‘Tante Marguite can tell you what comes 
of that, and how sometimes a great frog 
will leap up in the woods and fasten on 
one’s nose for punishment, until the pen- 
itence be duly said.”’ 

She put up her hand, laughing, to her 
own straight little nose. ‘Me, I am not 
of the faithful,’’ she added, more seriously. 

Tante Marguite looked suspicious of 
the English words. She must have 
divined their meaning. 

‘It is all Madame Jean’s fault,’’ she 
said, shaking her head gloomily. ‘‘All 
Madame Jean’s fault! She led Monsieur 
Jean astray out of the faith, and my dear 
madame here, she would never meddie 
with the child. ‘Blood cannot lie—’ the 
dear madame would say, thinking of 
Madame Jean. But, passe!”’ 

Marguite put the subject from her with 
that meaning shrug, and set her spinning- 
wheel in motion again with the hand that 
had stayed it to deliver this thrust. 

That the girl felt it, the sudden angry 
sparkle of tears in her blue eyes showed ; 
but when Kendal would have spoken for 
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her, she stopped him with a laugh, a little 
forced, perhaps, but resolutely careless. 

‘‘As tante Marguite says, passe! Mon- 
sieur is not my breast-plate, to receive 
these thrusts for me.’’ 

‘“‘If I might be!”’ he said eagerly. 
“If I could but teach you—”’ 

This time, the laugh with which she 
interrupted him, was merry enough. Her 
girlish instinct would have kept her silent 
had the two been alone together; but she 
was safe under Marguite’s eyes. 

‘¢You see, monsieur le doctetir,’’ she 
said in French, shaking her pretty head 
at him, ‘‘you must not be always for giv- 
ing lessons; and you must take care what 
you teach me. I1’m not so very dull at 
learning, and I do not forget. So if there 
are any mistakes made, it is quite your 
fault.” 

‘«Mercy of my life!’’—Even Kendal, 
through all his grave burden of thought, 
could not forbear a smile at the shocked 
tone, and the way in which Marguite 
resumed her spinning with a vicious push 
to the wheel. ‘‘It is just a wonder to 
me how monsieur le docteur has ever had 
the patience to bear with mamselle, lesson 
after lesson, and she with no more grati- 
tude than that. You are going, monsieur? 
But I don’t wonder, and mamselle idling 
as if she were possessed by the sleepy devil 
that makes sinners nod in church. But 
* monsieur has the patience of an angel!”’ 

Now the crafty old woman had her own 
opinion as to Dr. Kendal’s patieice. She 
thought that was sufficiently explained by 
a desire, very natural in the village doc- 
tor, to lay the De Landremont house un- 
der such obligation as would open its 
doors to him in the brighter days that 
were about to dawn upon it. She did not 
care to set herself to thwart that desire: 
more especially as it enabled her to de- 
scribe the various phases of her rheumatism 
and have them prescribed for, without 
any drain upon the purse of which she, 
not Pacifique, held the strings, and rather 
tightly too. She did not grumble at the 
lessons, therefore. 

This one was evidently to be cut short. 
Kendal found it impossible to treat this 
evening as if it were anything else than 
the gate to his whole future. What lay 
beyond it—what it must lead to—. Hag- 
gard-eyed, he stood looking at the little 
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creature whostopped the gap and would nof__ If 
let him see beyond, and was saying saucilpf ning 

‘‘Indeed, tante Marguite, Dr. Kendalf much 
is quite satisfied with my progress, andf the s 
even tells me I have taught him somef Bu 
thing. ‘Though indeed’’—casting downf sectic 
her eyes demurely—‘‘I should never havef Franc 
had the assurance to try to do ¢hat.”” glowi 

Kendal glanced wistfully at the ref Ou 
mouth quivering with its suppressed smile, about 
Was he to have nothing but a mocking§ up, a 
last word from it? “Won't you light me for tl 
out?’’ he asked her. which 

But she shook her head. hands 

‘<Tante Marguite will, this time, I amf from t 
sure; won’t you, tante Marguite? I mug carlier 
go over my lesson. I promise to be quit ing fr 
perfect in it when you come back—if]f thems 

























book. And so he went away. 
VI. 
“My heart is like a singing bird 
Whose nest is in a watered shoot; 
My heart is like an apple-tree, 
Whose boughs ——” 


Only, it was the apple-blossoms, # 


amidst them, on the low bough of t 
gnarled tree that somehow long agol | 
straggled outside the gate, to the road. #the gli 


For there was a gate now before th She 
rambling De Landremont cottage: thougll respon: 
the unpracticed eye might not detect it. Jinto i 

Rather, perhaps, the unpracticed eytg horse | 
might have taken the whole fence for@she sp 
succession of gates, so alike were all th@sene, 
sections, with their heavy top and bottos§ dering 
rail, into which the light upright stem That 
fitted like pickets, but with the bark stiff that gli 
on. It had as rustic a look as the pitchgwith t! 
pole, or the old ‘‘Virginny” fence, ang beardle 
the. greenery pressed nearly up to itgsuperst 
across the road. him at 

The road was a narrow, disused oneg It wz 
a mere spur of ‘the highway which trenigthe firs 
away and away up through the Madgtry su 
waska settlement, beyond which the Whe 
dians merge into Canadians. It was | é 


dom that any one now-a-days tu 
round that bend ; and when Frank h 
the beat of hoofs, she never thought 
glancing up from the long blue stockl 
she was knitting, with her head bent ov@pp 
it in a brown study: until the rush nea 
and nearer made her start. 





If that bright bay was not actually run- 
ning away, his driver had at least as 
much as he could do to prevent it, and 
the solid fence apparently in front. 

But in a flash, there isa gap init. A 
gction of it is lifted out bodily, and 
Francoise stands to one side, flushed and 
glowing with her haste and her exertion. 

Outside, in the road, the dust blowing 
about her, her homespun dress gathered 
up, apron-wise, over her blue petticoat, 
for the accommodation of the knitting 
which she has already taken into her busy 
hands again, she has nothing to mark her 
from the bevy of j//es whom the traveler 
earlier in his long drive had met return- 
ing from school, and who had ranged 
themselves prettily along the roadside, 
with shy nod and smile for the passing 
sranger. This girl looked as young as 
some of those, and as simply dressed ; and 
the young fellow felt he was indemnifying 
himself for the lack of excuse towards 
those others, when in passing he leaned 
out toward her. 

Many thanks, my little one,’’ he was 
saying, in French foreign to the district ; 
ually foreign to France too, Frank was 
sure, as she caught the Anglo-Saxon into- 
tution. Something else she caught, also: 
the glitter of a piece of silver in his hand. 

She put hers out, a little slowly, in 
tsponse ; and he deftly tossed the coin 
ito it. The next instant, the restive 
horse had carried hirh beyond her ; and 
she speedily effaced herself from the 
xene, pushing through the thicket bor- 
dering the road. 

That was the last Frank saw of him ; 
that glimpse of the straight young fellow 
with the fair hair and the frank face as 
bardless as if, according to an old Breton 
itgsuperstition, a careless priest had touched 
him at baptism with ‘‘the oil of girls.’’ 

It was the last she saw of him; but not 
the first she had heard of him, she was 
ery sure. 

When she was well out of sight, she 
drew a letter from her pocket: one of 

rambling, inconsequent, gossipy 
ters which Marie would occasionally 
te to her little sister, now that there 
no censorious grandmother to in- 
t them. And—yes, it was in this, 
t Marie told of acertain young English- 
n who had come over on the same 
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steamer to Halifax: Dallas Fraser by 
name. ‘‘ And as mamma has somewhere 
down about the roots of her family-tree, 
one Euphemia Dallas, we have all come 
to the conclusion that this very big D is 
a great, umbrageous, golden-leafed branch 
of thesametree. Be that as it may, he is to 
cast his shadow over us in the skirts of the 
forest, what time the weather as well as 
the calendar shall call itsummer. Mean- 
time, he is doing Canada, while we re- 
mained to smother in spring fogs at Hali- 
fax, and then made our way towards you 
as far as Fredericton here. Will the 
weather ever let us get any farther? 
When it does, Mr. Fraser is to drive down 
for the fishing, from some place opposite 
Quebec, and we shall drive up the river 
with a.gay party promised us from here; 
and it will go hard if we do not manage 
to wake all the old woodland echoes.” 

Frank crumpled the letter into her 
pocket again, as she strayed on. She did 
not linger in the greenery, within hear- 
ing of the horse’s returning tread, when 
the visitor should find the house unoccu- | 
pied ; for Marguite had gone up to St. 
Leonard’s to confesse, and would not be 
home until late. In fact, the sun had set, 
when Frank strayed back again, and found 
the old woman busy over the kitchen fire. 

Marguite turned round sharply, as the 
girl came breezily in, tossing the coin, 
and catching it as it fell. 

‘‘ Heads or tails, tante Marguite? If 
it’s heads, it’s mine; for you will own I'd 
a very good head of my own, to earn it. 
You should have been here to see how I 
swung that gate open—”’ 

‘‘Comme ca/ and let in that Nanon 
Michaud’s whole flock of geese! I might 
have known I couid not even go to con- 
Sesse—" 

‘Without missing visitors? I doubt 
you'd have liked him much better than 
the geese, tante Marguite,’’ she said, 
good-humoredly —‘‘this kinsman of 
Madame Jean.”’ 

‘¢Dame! what is the child driving at?” 

‘¢ What was the man driving at, you 
mean, tante Marguite? Straight at our 
fine new fence, apparently. Only I 
stopped him by throwing the gate open. 
Whereupon, he rewarded me as you see.’’ 

She showed the coin in her palm, with 
a laughing air of triumph. 
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‘*Mamselle Francoise! | Mamselle 
Francoise! to think you’d have gone and 
done such a thing!” 

‘Why, tante Marguite, the gentle- 
man—’’ 

‘* A pretty gentleman ! 

‘¢ A very pretty gentleman, indeed,’’ 
says the girl demurely. ‘ Listen a little, 
tante Marguite; Madame Jean and her 
suite will be down upon you before you 
can turn on your heel.”’ 

‘«Saint Anne help us! what does 
mamselle mean?’’ 

‘« That you may call on the best saints 
for help, tante Marguite, but if you don’t 
bestir yourself, Madame Jean will find you 
here, under her roof, instead of settled 
under your own.”’ 

‘No, that she shall not! There has 
been a letter? I'll move out to the 
cottage, wie et bagues sauves, the very 
first thing in the morning, you will see! 
But has there been a letter, Mamselle 
Francoise? Or your Monsieur Chouse, did 
he bring ‘a message from Madame Jean?’’ 

‘‘Ben, tante Marguite: wie e¢ dbagues 
sauves; Vl stand for the dagues, for I 
mean to go with you, just at first. No, 
no letter, and no chance to deliver any 
message. But the pretty gentleman, my 
Monsieur Chouse, is Madame Jean’s avant 
coureur, none other than our—what is 
it?—twentieth possible cousin, who has 
lately come into a huge English fortune, 
and is, no doubt, a most admirable mem- 
ber of the family.” 

‘¢ Tmpossible—”’ 

‘«But a fact. If you had been a wick- 
ed heretic, like some others—’’ with a 
little moue, ‘‘and not gone to confesse, 
you would have had to ask him to stay, 
for your sins. Me, I didn’t know what 
to do with him, I own it. Besides, he 
had given me this.”’ 

She was tossing the coin gaily again, 
moving to and fro, the firelight chasing 
her slim shadow here and there, as it flitted 
about. 

Marguite followed her with her sharp 
little black Dame Partlet eyes; keen 
enough after the grain of corn and the 
earth-worm, (or whatsoever may repre- 
sent these, to the human Dame Partlet) 
but dull of vision for much that is as 
plain to other less keen souls, as the clouds 
in an April sky. 
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Frank’s blue eyes were full of tnem, 


They portended just such a_ blinding 


shower of passionate tears as fell upon the 
distaff in her hand, the very moment the 


old woman had pattered out with her] ; 


Pl to the spring-house under the 
hill. 

And so he had taken her for one of the 
village-girls, this cousin of hers—of her 
mother’s. 

And she was just the same as they; no 
difference. 

But why had not Dr. Kendal told her 
so? The passionate child was as angry 
with him, as if he were responsible for 
her mortification. 

As for the badge of that mortification, 
the piece of silver, she found a tiny hole 
in it—or made one—and she fell asleep 
that night with the coin strung on a thin 
gold chain, about her neck, and heaving 
with every stormy heaving of her passion- 
ate heart, as she lay and dreamed the 
scene all over. 

Only, in her dream, her mother stood 
by, watching with a strange smile, the 


one thing clear to Frank in that misty,’ 


half-forgotten face. 

Perhaps that part of her vision was due 
to the fact that the chain was last clasped 
about her neck by her mother’s hand. 
Francoise had never worn it since she 
came here and tante Marguite held the 
slight thing in her hand, in unpacking the 
child’s trunk, and delivered her first ser- 
mon to mamselle Francoise with Mad- 
ame Jean for text. 

Francoise had kept it hidden away 
ever since,—a sort of fetich, half cher- 
ished and half dreaded: before which, 
tucked away in the corner of her little 
trunk with which she was sent home to 
Madame De Landremont, she would 
kneel now and then, looking at it with 
brooding eyes, as if it represented the 
mother whose actual personality was s0 
overlaid by tante Marguite’s legends and 
traditions, that, like many another wor- 
shiper, little Frangoise on her knees, was 
not sure if the object of her culte were 
more demon or more angel. 

And this it was, to which she linked 
the coin so lightly tossed to her by Dal- 
las Fraser. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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FROM JUNE TO JUNE. 





® 
BY S. A. SHEILDS. 





Dr. Claxton was pacing up and down 
in the long drawing-room, his face very 
grave, his step slow and measured like a 
man in profound thought. Once ke halt- 
ed for a moment to ring a bell, promptly 
answered by a servant. 

«Mr. Cyril ?”’ he asked, ‘‘ has he come 
in?” 

‘Not yet sir. The carriage was to 
meet the five o’clock train.”’ 

“Has it gone?”’ 

‘Just a moment ago, sir.”’ 

«When Mr. Cyril comes, tell him I am 
waiting to speak to him in the library.” 

“Ves sir.” 

And the servant retired to impart to 
his fellow servants his opinion that ‘‘some- 
thing was the matter, the old gentleman 
looked so awfully solemn.” 

And ‘‘ awfully solemn ’”’ he still looked 
when his son entered the library, where 
he had gone to await him. There was a 
strong likeness between them, increased 
by the habitual gravity of Cyril Claxton’s 
face, that would better have suited a man 
of fifty, than one not quite thirty, whose 
life had been a quietly happy and pros- 
perous one. But Cyril had always been 
of an exceptionally grave disposition, 
taking all life’s duties seriously, faithful 
ineach one and seeking little of the sun- 
shine of pleasure that had always been 
within his control. Boy and man, he 
had been his father’s companion, friend 
ie comfort all the thirty years of his 
ife. 

‘“‘Cyril,’’ the doctor said, looking up 
ashe entered. <‘‘I want to have a serious 
tak with you about Edna Russell.’’ 

“T thought it was all settled,’’ Cyril 
sid very quietly, no quickening of his 
pulse, no new light in his dark grave 
tyes, telling that the name stirred any deep 
«motion in his heart. 

“Yes, yes, so far settled that you have 
Promised me to ask her to be your wife. 
She is a noble woman, Cyril,” he said 
wistfully, as if wishing for some more en- 
thusiasm on the part of his son. 

‘She is the best woman I ever saw,” 
was the emphatic reply, ‘‘ her grand state- 
ly beauty is a true reflection of her noble 
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mind, and wide intellect. I know no — 


woman I more heartily respect than Edna 
Russell.”’ 

‘¢It was her grandfather’s most earnest 
wish that she should be your wife, and it 
had my hearty approval. Yet,’ with 
again the wistful look, ‘‘ I would not urge 
anything upon you Cyril that was not for 
your own happiness.”’ 

‘¢T understand that father. Ido not 
pretend to be in love with Edna, but I 
have never felt any warmer emotion for 
any other woman, than the sincere affec- 
tion I have for her. I do not think my 
nature is very impulsive or enthusiastic, 
but I feel assured I can and will make my 
wife’s happiness the one study of my 
life.”’ ; 

‘¢Mr. Dupont was anxious to have the 
property united. Again and again, he 
tried to buy my horse and grounds, but 
they were my inheritance from three gen- 
erations, while Dupont Place did not ex- 
ist until Lucius Dupont started the mills 
here, and named the place for himself. 
The mills disappeared when he became a 
millionaire, but the name remains. Edna 
will be very wealthy Cyril.”’ 

‘*H’m! I wouldn’t trust Miss Dupont 
not to make a will at the last moment and 
leave the the entire estate to found a hos- 
pital for sick cats.”’ 

‘Nor would I, but Miss Dupont has 
not the power to will away one dollar be- 
yond what she may have saved from her 
own income. She has only a life interest 
in the estate, which reverts to Edna at her 
death. Iam one of the executors of her 
grandfather’s will, so I cannet be mis- 
taken.’’ 

‘But it will be divided between Edna 
and Agnes, will it not?”’ 

«¢ Agnes ! Agnes has nothing to do with 
the Duponts. She is the daughter of 
Charles Russell’s second wife, and has not 


-apenny. Miss Dupont hates her. She 


was passionately fond of Edna’s mother, 
and when Charles Russell married in the 
second year of his widowhood, she re- 
sented the insult to her sister most deep- 
ly.” 

‘I cannot imagine Miss Dupont is 
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fond of anyone,’’ Cyril said, contemp- 
tuously. ‘‘If any thing could ad@ to my 
admiration for Edna it is the fact you 
. have just stated, that the estate does not 
depend upon her caprice. It must be 
pure conscientious duty that keeps her at 
Dupont Place.” 

‘«Well, it will not keep her there much 
longer. And that brings me back to 
what I want to say to you. Miss Dupont 
cannot live but a few days longer; may 
go any hour. I wish you would speak to 
Edna at once. She will need you soon, 
and it is better to speak now than to wait 
the time propriety would exact after her 
aunt’s death.” 

‘*] will go over this evening, if you 
think she will see me. But if her aunt is 
so ill—” 

‘«That will not prevent her! Miss Du- 
pont sleeps heavily most of the time, and 
Dorothy takes Edna’s place. Edna has 
been the most devoted nurse through all 
this long illness, but she is very much ex- 
hausted, and even hef sense of duty allows 
her to see that Dorothy can sit and watch 
a sleeping patient as well as she can. 
Poor Edna.”’ 

Cyril made no reply, and a moment 
latter the summons to dinner interrupted 
the conversation. But after Cyril had 
started on his wooing mission, Dr. Clax- 
ton resumed his march up and down the 
long drawing-room, his brows knit, his 
face very, very grave. 

Was it best to urge this marriage his 
old friend had planned? ‘The love that 
Cyril offered was so very cold, and by a 
thousand unsuspected tokens, he knew 
that Edna gave in return such deep ab- 
sorbing devotion as such a nature as her’s 
alone can give. Seeing Miss Dupont 
daily for years, in his professional calls 
upon her, Dr. Claxton had watched 
Edna, when she did not dream he was 
thinking of her. He noted the delicate 
flush that Cyril’s name would bring to her 
cheek, the sudden radiance of her face at 
the sound of his voice, the eager light in 
her eyes at at his footstep. Outwardly she 
was as reserved and quiet as Cyril himself, 
but it was the result of a life of self-sup- 
pression, not natural as in Cyril’s case. 

At fourteen years of age, when her 
father died, Edna had been taken to Du- 
pont Place, while Agnes, only three years 
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younger was put into a boarding school, 
and kept there. For eight long weary 
years Edna’s life had been one of slavery 
to the whims of a soured old maid, whose 
temper was a proverb in the place, and 
who would not allow Agnes to visit her, 
Letters passed between the sisters and 
kept alive a love that had been unusually 
strong in childhood; but Miss Dupont 
kept Edna constantly at work until Dr. 
Claxton interfered. 

‘‘TIt is all very well to have the child 
taught music and languages and the use 
of the globes’’’ he told her aunt, ‘* but you 
will drive her into consumption with her 
masters and practising. Get her a horse 
and let Cyril teach her to ride.”’ 

And Miss Dupont, who knew what her 
father’s wishes regarding the young people 
had been, consented. 

And Cyril, teaching the young girl to 
ride, accompanying her daily in long de. 
licious excursions about the country, 
opened for her a new life, and a happy 
one. Even as a lad he was grave and 
quiet, but having no mother or sister he 
had a chivalrous devotion for womanhood 
most uncommon ina boy. Treated asa 
child by Dr. Claxton, as a slave by Mis 
Dupont, it was a most delightful change 
for Edna to be treated like a young queen 
by Cyril. It would have been comical 
for any one watching them, to see the 
grave, old-fashioned courtesies they ex 
changed, to hear the conversation that 
sounded as if the speakers were middle- 
aged people instead of mere children. 

If it was love winning on Cyril’s part, 
it was very odd love making. He told 
Edna of his studies at school, his various 
occupations, discussed books that she 
read upon his advice and sorely puzzled 
her young brains over, and confided to 
her his horror of surgery, his resolution 
never to study his fathers profession. He 
listened to her sister’s letters and her own 
in reply, and gave her the sympathy i 
her sisterly devotion that no one else of 
fered. 

When he went to college they corres- 
ponded, and his holidays were her few 
weeks of happiness in the long dreary 

ear. 

It was therefore no conceited over-estl: 
mate of himself that made Cyril already 
sure of the answer his question woul 
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meet, as he walked over to Dupont Place 
in the twilight of a lovely June evening, 
after his conversation with his father. 
Looking out from the low French win- 
dow of the drawing-room of the large 
luxurious house that was a portion of her 
inheritance, Edna Russell was thinking 
deeply and very mournfully. A nobly 
formed girl of twenty-two, rather tall and 
well developed for an American girl, 
with her head crowned by a coronet of 
rich chestnut hair, Edna Russell was re- 
gally beautiful. A sculptor might have 
modelled a Minerva from her perfect fea- 
tures, a poet raved in verse over the deep 
wells of her soft brown eyes. Accused 
by many of being cold, she had a heart 
generous and warm, a nature capable of 
greatest self-sacrifice, but a manner train- 
ed to quiet gravity by the iron hand that 
had held her down from her girlhood. 
Her grandfather’s will had given her 
possession of an independent income af- 
ter she was eighteen years of age, and she 
had then thought very seriously of break- 
ing her chains and living with some rela- 
tive who was not so tyrannical and bad- 
tempered as her aunt. She had even en- 
qired about a home near the school 
vhere Agnes was kept prisoner. But 
Miss Agnes, just at that time was first at- 
tacked by a more serious disease than any 
that had preceded it, and Edna, her sense 
of duty always the ruling power of her 
life, had remained to bear the burden of a 
chronic invalid’s whims four years longer. 
Suffering developed nothing angelic in 
Miss Dupont’s nature; it may be there 
was nothing of the kind there to develop. 
She was not patient, but complained day 
and night. She was not grateful, but in- 
sisted upon it that she was grossly neg- 
lected, when Edna scarcely allowed her- 
elf time to eat or sleep. She found 
fult with every meal that was prepared 
for her, she varied complaints by scold- 
ing, till Edna wished she was one of the 
many servants who left at a week’s warn- 
ing. Dorothy was the only one who re- 
mained, but Dorothy had been forty years 
Miss Dupont’s maid, and stated that she 
was ‘‘used to her ways, and didn’t mind 
them.’’ 
Edna too, poor girl, was ‘‘ used to 
ways,’’ but it would be a gross miss- 
statement to assert that she ‘‘didn’t mind 


them.’’ She could stand gravely silent 
while the most trying abuse was poured 
out upon her, could hear her motives 
questioned, her conduct insulted without 
one word of defense or retort, but she felt 
the lash of her aunt’s tongue in every 
nerve of her sensitive heart. 

And again her rest, her happiness, lay 
in Cyril’s calls, in the occasional ride 
Dr. Claxton obtained for her, in an hour 
of the evening when she could slip away 
to sing for him the songs he loved, or 
hear the deep rich voice that was her 
sweetest music. 

She had not been taken into Dr. Clax- 
ton’s confidence as Cyril had been, and 
standing in the window, hoping to see the 
tall figure coming up the avenue, she did 
not know that her aunt was any worse 
than she had been many times before. 
Indeed to both Edna and Dorothy there 
was positive relief and rest, in the partial 
stupor that kept the invalid’s sharp quer- 
ulous voice silent, and the long spells of 
sleep that gave them some opportunity to 
leave the sick room. 

The sadness of the beautiful face was not 
unusual, but the mournful eyes grew glad, 
the grave lips parted in a smile, as Edna 
stepped out upon the porch, to meet 
Cyril’s outstretched hand, and hear his 
voice. 

It was grave love making after all, no 
lover-like protestations, no fears, no hesi- 
tations over the momentous question. 
Yet to Edna the very gates of Paradise 
seemed flung open when Cyril Claxton 
asked her to be his wife. Earth held no 
greater happiness for her, when she put 
her hand in his, and was tenderly held in 
his embrace while he bent to place the 
seal of betrothal upon her lips. 

‘‘You ‘are mine now, Edna,”’ Cyril 
said tenderly, ‘‘ you are not afraid to trust 
your happiness to me!”’ 

‘¢ Afraid !”’ she said, lifting her shin- 
ing eyes to. meet his gaze, ‘‘ all the hap- 
piness I have ever known, you have given 
me. I only fear I cannot repay you.”’ 

‘¢A foolish fear, indeed, that would 
be,’’ he answered with one of his rare 
smiles, that changed the whole expression 
of his face, and made Edna’s heart throb 
with deepest joy. 

They talked quietly for a little time, 
until Dorothy called ‘‘ Miss Edna,’’ and 
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Cyril strode down the avemue again, 
well pleased, but with no lover-like ex- 
ultation in his heart or look. 

Six months passed quietly at Dupont 
Place after that month of June when 
Cyril won Edna’s promise to be his wife, 
and Miss Dupont lay down for life her 
iron rule in the house, and rested in the 
cemetery, with but few tears shed over 
her grave, and not one heart to wish her 
back again. ? 

Indeed, to Edna the days had been too 
short for the happiness that filled them. 
Her first act of independence had been to 
send for Agnes, and lavish upon her all 
the love her heart had been storing for her 
in eight long years. And the advent of 
a butterfly in a bee-hive would be like the 
arrival of Agnes Russell in the quiet home 
where her sister presided. Edna’s whole 
life was a grave devotion to duty. Agnes 
seemed scarcely to realize that there was 
any such thing in the world. 

She was like a kitten out for a frolic. 
For eight years she had lived in answer 
to a bell. A bell wakened her in the 
morning, a bell called her to breakfast, 
a bell summoned her to the school-room, 
to her various classes and lessons, to dine, 
to play, to evening study, to prayers, to 
bed. To live her own life, to rise when- 
ever she pleased, to go out and come in 
as best suited her, to rattle off brilliant 
fantasies on the piano without first drudg- 
ing over scales and exercises, to read 
novels and poetry instead of studying 
German verbs or mathematics, to eat 
confectionery, and curl up on the sofa 
for day time naps, all these were new 
delights for Agnes. One anxiety that 
had weighed heavily upon her careless 
heart, Edna set at rest, speedily. 

‘*Must I wear mourning?”’ she asked, 
looking dolefully at Edna’s heavy black 
robes, that somehow suited her well. 

‘*Certainly not,’’ was the prompt 
reply.” 

«* My aunt was not related to you, and 
gave you no reason to mourn for her.”’ 

And finding her sister’s love for pretty 
dress a long denied craving, Edna lavish- 
ed upon her the choicest fabrics, the 
brightest ribbons, the daintiest costumes ; 
taking her to the city on long shopping 
excursions, and waiting patiently as the 
beautiful, bright little girl flitted from 
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ing pretty costumes. 

She was very small, most exquisitely 
graceful, purely blonde, and as unlike 
her half-sister as it was possible to be, 
And yet their love was as strong and deep 
as even Edna had hoped it would be. 

It was in July that Agnes came to 
Dupont Place, arriving by a mid-day 
train; hot, dusty, hungry but in a state 
of child-like ecstasy. A nap, a bath, 
fresh dress, and a hearty dinner had all 
tended to restore her to herself, when 
Cyril coming over in the twilight, saw 
her standing beside Edna on the porch, 

Her dress of thin white muslin, cut in 
school girl fashion, was tied at the waist 
by a broad, blue sash, and her golden 
curls were held back from her face bya 
blue ribbon, though a fringe of baby 
curls clustered above the low white fore- 
head. She looked a mere child as she 
stood beside her tall, black robed, sister. 

But when, in answer to Edna’s intro- 
duction, she lifted her soft blue eyes to 
Cyril’s face, his heart gave a quick throb, 
that Edna’s most tender glance had never 
yet awakened. 

‘<I feel as if I had known you all my 
life,” Agnes said, frankly. ‘‘And Iam 
awfully glad you are going to be my 
brother. You may kiss me, if you like.” 

And when his lips pressed the sweet 
baby mouth held up to him, a deep red 
flush mantled his cheek, and he knew 
that never had his heart thrilled to any 
caress as it did to this one, so carelessly 
proffered. All the evening he watched 
her, a very humming bird, flitting here 
and there, showing her happiness in her 
newly found liberty in every word and 
action. 

Never had the house echoed such 
silvery laughter, such snatches of gay 
song. Never had the grand piano been 
touched to such bright little tunes, waltzes, 
galops, polkas, and most brilliant sky- 
rockets of fantasies and variations. It 
was perfect fascination to the two grave 
people who watched her, to see how 4 
bright, careless, young life lighted up the 
dark, solemn rooms, where never before 
had the echoes wakened to such joyous 
tones. 
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ct fo and lips grew stronger; and day after 
da 


y the strong conscientious man battled 
fercely with his own heart. He had 
never suspected he had such an organ in 
asentimental sense, looking upon it asa 
mere centre for veins and arteries. 

Love! How he had scoffed at its 
victims! In what lordly indifference he 
had told himself it was a mere weak 
passion unworthy of a man. And now, 
sense, reason, honor all resisting, he 
knew himself in love with a shallow 
child who was in every way far beneath 
the woman to whom he was bound in 
honor, and by his own free will. He 
was as scornfully contemptuous of himself 
ashe could have been of any other man 
inthe same position. Faithfully he com- 
pared the sisters, and as clearly as the 
most disinterested judge did he see that 
in true womanliness of character, in 
heart and intellect, in beauty even, Edna 
was far superior to her sister. He told 
himself that Agnes, with all her bright 
pettiness, had not one feature as faultless 
s Edna’s, that her accomplishments were 
shallow, compared with Edna’s thorough 
taining of intellect, that she was frivol- 
wus where her sister was steady, was 
careless, extravagant, childish. And 
iter tearing her to pieces in this 
alysis, his heart cried loudly: 

‘But in spite of all I love her, I love 
her, and I never loved Edna.” 

He never thought of winning her, of 
breaking his work. All his struggle was 
to tear her image out of his heart, to 
thrust aside every sweet memory, to be 
te to himself and his betrothed. And 
itnever once occurred to him that Agnes 
could return his love. He knew himself 
to be so utterly unlike her, thought he 
must be so repellant to such a bright 
nature that the added temptation of her 
ave in return for his own, did not trouble 
im. 

How could he guess that the child, who 
had been thrust out of her home life, had 
sent years in the dreary routine of 
shool, had found a strange restful peace 
in his quiet tenderness, his gentle, almost 
erly manner. Worshipping Edna, 
Agnes had looked upon Cyril as a true 
brother, and gave him the second place 
in her affection, innocently ignorant that 
it was rapidly becoming the first. 
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During the first winter of her mourn- 
ing, Edna did not go into society, but 
she made Agnes accept all invitations, 
arranged for frequent visits to cousins in 
the city, and let her butterfly flutter in 
the garden of gaiety, to her heart’s con- 
tent. And the child, keenly enjoying 
all, came home ever more fully convinced 
that the world held no beings so perfect 
as her stately sister and Cyril Claxton. 

Spring brought new delights; rides, 
drives, long walks, and of the three who 
seemed so happy only one suspected the 
under current of misery, and he only in 
part, for Cyril believed he would be the 
only sufferer, and guessed nothing of the 
love that was growing slowly but surely. 
in Agnes’ heart, unknown to herself. 

Upon the quiet happiness at Dupont 
Place there fell suddenly a blow that was 
as unexpected as thunder in sunshine. 
Agnes, who seemed the very embodiment 
of health and life was taken ill, very ill, 
and Dr. Claxton was summoned in haste, 
one morning. He wasa long time in the 
room where the bright beautiful girl lay 
moaning in delirious fever, her eyes 
glistening, her cheeks crimson with a 
strange beauty. 

On returning for his gloves and hat, to 
the drawing room, he found Cyril pacing 
up and down, his eyes and his cheeks 
almost as feverish as the patient he had 
just quitted. 

‘‘T am glad you are here,”’ the doctor 
said quickly, ‘‘ you must use your influ- 
ence with Edna, and persuade her to let 
Dorothy nurse her sister. She has a con- 
tagious fever, scarlet fever; it has been 
very bad at Dupont Corners all through 
the spring.”’ 

‘‘Agnes has it?’’ Cyril said, and his 
voice made his father start and look keenly 
into his face. 

‘¢VYes, and Edna has never had it.’’ 
‘*Is she very ill? dangerously ill?’’ Cyril 
asked in a hoarse strained voice. ‘‘She 
is very ill, and it is a dangerous disease, 
especially in adults. You must try to 
keep Edna away from her.” 

And then the doctor stood aghast, as his 
son with a countenance white and drawn 
in agony dropped on his knees beside a 
chair and hid his face with a groan of 
misery. 

“‘Cyril! Cyril,” he said, ‘‘what does 
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this mean? You! Myson! You cannot 
be so false, so cruel.’’ 

‘*You cannot say more than I say of 
myself every hour,’’ said Cyril, lifting a 
white haggard face, ‘‘ You cannot blame 
me more than my own conscience does, 
but it was beyond my control. Do not 
fear, father; keep my secret as I will 
keep it; Edna must never know that 1 
mistook brotherly affection for love. You 
will never tell Edna?” 

‘*No! But you. Can you deceive 
her, be faise to such a heart as her’s.”’ 

‘*T will be true to her! I will conquer 
this wild passion. ‘Trust me father, I 
will do nothing dishonorable! But you 
will save Agnes! You will not let the 


bright lovely child die! Die! Oh! 
Heaven help us all!” 
‘*Hush! You are raving. Go! Do 


not let Edna see you. She has enough 
to bear. Go now, before she comes 
down !”’ 

And, reeling like a drunken man, Cyril 
went from the house, while slowly, with 
a face like a corpse, Edna Russell ascend- 
ed the stairs to the sick room. She had 
not meant to listen. She had followed 
the doctor to ask some questions about 
her sister, and standing near the open 
door she had heard and seen all. 

‘‘Dorothy,” she said, entering the 
room, ‘‘Miss Agnes has Scarlet fever. 
Are you afraid of it?’ ‘‘Had it Miss 
Edna when I wasachild.” ‘Find out 
which of the servants have had it, and 
keep them. Send the others away. And 
give strict orders that no one is to be 
‘admitted to the house. No one, you 
understand, Dorothy.”’ 

‘*Mr. Cyril will be anxious.” 

‘¢Dr. Claxton can tell him all there is 
to tell. Go down at once, Dorothy, and 
see about the servants.”’ 

‘*And don’t you be looking as if there 
was no hope for your sister, Miss Edna. 
She is young and strong, and between us, 
since you will share it, she will have the 
best of nursing. You look sicker than 
she does, this minute. Don’t you give 
up So easy.”’ 

‘No, no! We will save her, under 
Providence, Dorothy, if care and love 
can save her.’’ 

‘¢That’s right, Miss, keep up a brave 
heart.” 
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She bustled away as she spoke, andfpot k1 
Edna sank upon her knees beside alse 
sister, who lay tossing and muttering§midec 
knowing no one. lease 

“Oh, my darling,’’ Edna whispered} Wh: 
‘‘my poor innocent darling! We will} dange: 
save you for Cyril, dearest! We will}hours 
save you for his love!’’ proack 

And then she broke down in bitter could 
weeping. Self sacrifice was the first im-J seme 
pulse of her heart. Cyril loved Agnes ret, if 
Therefore she must stand aside! Nofhim b 
other thought occurred to her. Onefip knc 
more pain was added to a life that hadfiim, 
held little happiness in spite of her wealth, J «“Y 
one more agony must be endured. Butffown h 
to resist, to strive to win the love she had gid. 
heard Cyril say had never been hers, this} Sur 
she could not do. A love that was not] tuned 
given to her freely, as she had believed find b 
Cyril’s had been, was a love she would] dle tc 
never stoop to win. Cyril did not love, littl 
her! The whole world seemed to herf tad dc 
desolated by that one bitter truth, but shej but gr 
accepted the fact, submitted to it, and §xiousi 
made no resolution to combat it. , To§ to di: 
hold Cyril bound to her in honor, having} Dr. 
failed to gain his heart, would have been J tice | 
utterly impossible to Edna. But the first § Agnes 
bitter grief of finding him false, the first i bved - 
agony felt at seeing the fair dreams of the 
past year dispelled, the strongest hope of 
her life lying in ruins at her feet, must 
have vent, and for a long time Edna knelt 
beside her sister, weeping until tears were 
exhausted, and then wrestling in dumb 
misery with, the pain at her heart. 

It was the last time she so gave way. 
When Dorothy returned with the report 
of the servants who were to remain, the 
the arrangements made for those to re 
turn, who were for the time to quit the 
house, she found her mistress very 
with deep dark circles round her eyes, } lut si 
sitting beside Agnes, watching. And $0 
for weary days and long wakeful nights, 
she watched and tended her sister. It}ad tc 
was a long, dangerous illness, and the 
doctor’s skill must be seconded by most 
faithful and devoted care, that every 
remedy might be carefully watched, every 
direction followed. It was no secret t0 
Edna, listening to the murmurs of de 
lirium, as Agnes lay weak and wandering, 
that the heart Cyril had never tried to} 
win was all his own. Agnes herself did 
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gemed too terrible to contemplate, and 
ytt, if she lived she must be nothing to 
him but a sister. It added to his misery 
know that his father, while he pitied 
him, despised his weakness. 

“You should have been sure of your 
wn heart before you spoke to Edna,’’ he 
aid. “ 

Summer was coming again, when Agnes 
tuned the dangerous point in her illness 
ad began slowly to recover. She was 
ible to sit up, to move about in her room 
alittle when Edna sickened, not as she 
tad done rapidly with fever and delirium; 
but gradually, slowly, never losing con- 
xiousness, but too weak to lift her head, 
bo dizzy to stand up. 

Dr. Claxton came every day, often 
wice inaday. He had been faithful to 
\gnes, but he could not love her as he 
bved Edna. She had been to him almost 
sdear as Cyril for many years, and he 
gve her a father’s devotion, his heart 
inking with fear. ‘Too well he knew this 
ms no sudden fever, within his power to 
wmbat and cure, but a failing of every 
vital force, a prostration only partially 
used by the long strain of anxiety and 


. | lursing.. 
Does she know the truth? Does she 
guess that Cyril is false? Is that great, 


wble heart broken? ‘The doctor asked 
timself the questions again and again. 
He noticed that she never spoke of Cyril, 
wut smiled and answered pleasantly if he 
was mentioned. 

May was an oppressive month, rainy 
ad too warm for the season, and Edna 
daily grew weaker. June opened bright 
ad sunny, and very warm, and still 
Edna did not gain strength. She was 
ying upon a low couch near an open 
mndow one morning when the doctor 
ame in. After the usual questions and 
Mswers were over, she said, gently: 

‘“‘T want tosee Cyril to-day! Did you 
ow it is just one year since he made a 
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fatal mistake, thinking he loved me. 
No! you must not be angry. He gave 
me the happiest days of my life, and it is 
not his fault that Agnes is fairer and 
lovelier than I am. And now! —think 
how bitter his grief would be, if he loved 
me, and I died. Now he can sorrow, he 
will I know be very sorry, but in a little 
time it will be on:y a tender memory to 
think of me, and a long life-time of happi- 
ness before him. You will love Agnes for 
my sake, dear friend?’’ 

‘*] will try!’’ was the short grave 
answer. * 

‘*] have made my will. Agnes will 
have Dupont Place and half the money. 
The rest is for Cyril.”’ 

‘* No—I cannot, will not 

‘*Hush! You will not cross me now.”’ 

And he was silent, his heart full of 
grief and bitterness. 

‘¢And you will send Cyril to me? 

‘¢] will telegraph to the city at once.” 

And Cyril answered the message 
promptly, arriving before noon at Du- 
pont Place. Agnes met him, her face 
swollen from weeping. 

‘¢Oh Cyril, did you know?” 

He could not answer, bending his head 
in silence, as he followed her to the room, 
where Edna was dying. She lay with 
her eyes fixed upon the door, and her lips 
parted in a radiant smile as her sister and 
Cyril entered the room together. Illness 
had wasted her face and form, but there was 
a new pathetic beauty in the white cheeks, 
the large mournful eyes, that for a mo- 
ment lighted with their old radiance as 
they.met Cyril’s. She lifted one thin 
hand, that Cyril clasped, his heart sink- 
ing as he felt its icy coldness. 

Agnes would have left them together, 
but the faint sweet voice called her back, 
and Edna’s other hand was stretched out 
to her. For a moment the silence was 
broken only by the sobs of the mourning 
little butterfly, awed by the sight before 
her. 

Then, very gently, Edna drew together 
the two hands she held. 

‘You will comfort each other!’’ she 
said in a low, but distinct voice; ‘that 
makes me very happy! You will not 
forget me, I know, but you— will —love 
—each — other.”’ 

The sweet voice broke and faltered. 
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Over the beautiful pale face death dews 
were gathering; and Agnes, unable to 
endure the sight, tore her hand from 
Cyril’s and left the room, weeping with- 
out restraint. 

‘* You will be kind to her,’’ Edna said, 
very faintly, ‘‘for you love her, and she 
loves you.”’ 

‘“‘Oh Edna, my own!” Cyril cried, 
‘you must not die! You must live, to 
forgive me!’”’ 

‘‘Il have nothing to forgive! I love 
you! I have always loved you. I pray 


. 


THE QUARREL.—THEY SAY. 


that I may love you toall eternity. Hoy 
—dark— it grows. Lift me, “ase 

Very gently his strong arms raised h 
up, until her head lay upon his bosom 
She was silent for some moments, breath. 
ing faintly. Thén a radiant smile broke 
on her lips 

‘*Agnes!’’ she whispered, ‘‘Cyril— 
kiss me love —my love —my Cyril.” 

And the pure spirit passed away, the 
name of the lover who had broken the 
noble heart upon the dying lips. 








THE QUARREL. 


MARY SWEET POTTER. 





Katie and John, with an angry fit on, 
Sat pouting before the fire; 
*T was easy to trace in each cloudy face, 
The signs of malevolent ire. 
Says John, “’Tis a pity, since you’re so gritty, 
That ever we met and were wed,” 
Says Katie, “Ah me, for once we agree, 
And I wish from my soul I were dead!” 


The innocent kitty (ah, more’s the pity, 
There’s seldom an innocent one 
In battles and brawls) made piteous squalls, 
Knowing naught how the quarrel begun. 
A little confused and extremely amused, 
John and Katie regarded the fray ; 
Growing vastly ashamed as they parted the 
maimed, 
Little cats from each other away. 


The fire burned low and glowered too, 
The tea-kettle ceased its hum; 

E’en the cats by the fire felt the influence dire, 
And began to look fierce and glum. 

An uneasy ember lit out on the member 
To kittens most treasured and dear; 

And the ensuing battle made everything rattle, 
That chanced to be anywhere near. 


For each knew quite well, if requested to tell 
The cause of their quarrel that day, 

Than the sad senseless tale of the kitten’s scorch 

ed tail, 

Alas, not a better had they. 

And so it came out that they ended their pout; 
The kittens became reconciled; 

John whistled merrily, the kettle sang cheerily, 
And Kate at her work sat and smiled. 





THEY SAY. 





BY COUNT GRANETTE, TO A GRIEF-STRICKEN FRIEND. 





A friendly act or kindly glance, 
Will stay a missive almost hurled; 
A few fond words will joy enhance, 
In the hardened hearts of our cruel world. 


If anything that I can say or do, 
Will from thy heart remove a single pang, 
Do but command; let me bear thy cross, 
Thou art a feeble woman—I a man. 


Your life contains much misery and woe, 
But joy is here as well as pain; 

Still hope and trust, and soon you'll see 
The bright sun shining through the rain. 
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MY LADY THEODORA. 





BY COUSIN MARION. 





I. 

Where could Reuben be! Dorothy 
Hastings watched anxiously from the 
window that commanded a view of the 
beach for nearly a half mile either way, 
but he was not to be seen. 

The little round table, drawn close to 
the fire this chilly morning, and holding 
the precious blue china that had belonged 
to Dorothy’s grandmother, was set with 
two cups, two plates, two of everything, 
and the simple morning meal was drying 
in the oven. She moved the coffee, 
which filled the room with its rich aroma, 
alittle farther back on the stove, brushed 
some fallen ashes from the hearth and 
again resumed her watch by the window. 

What a night it had been! Unable to 
sleep, Reuben Hastings had risen earlier 
than was his wont and had gone forth 
to see what havoc the storm had made. 
His own humble dwelling, standing on 
the outer edge of the cliff-road, though 
not on a high elevation, was still out of 
reach of the violence of storms that some- 
times swept the coast. All night long 
the huge trees had bent and swayed in 
the gale, and broken boughs and innu- 
merable twigs scattered far and wide, 
were mute witnesses to the strength of 
wind and rain. All night long the ocean 
had spoken with its mighty voice, and 
with loud, angry tones lashed the beach 
with its fury, but now as morning dawned, 
the clouds broke, the rain ceased, the 
wind calmed; a low, sullen murmur 
tumbled from the depths of the green 
waters, as the foaming waves tumbled 
shoreward with less violence, and the 
holy, «* Peace be still!’”’ fell over all. 

Just as the tall old mahogany clock in 
thé corner of the little kitchen struck six, 
the object of Dorothy’s thoughts entered, 
his rough jacket carefully wrapped around 
abundle that he carried in his arms. 

“Here, Dolly! I brought it to you; 
we all said you would know what to do 
with it;’’ and seating himself in one of 
the old-fashioned high back chairs and 
laying the bundle across h’ knees he 
Proceeded gently to unroll the jacket. 
What seemed at first but a heap of lace 


and flannel, finally disclosed two wonder- 
ing blue eyes, and asa pitiful cry came 
from the cold, wet roll, Dorothy ex- 
claimed in amazement: 

‘«Why, Reuben, it’s a little girl!’’ 
Not waiting to satisfy any curiosity she 
might have regarding it, she took the 
little creature in her arms, and with true 
motherly instinct cuddled it close to her 
warm breast. With gentle touch she 
took off the wet, clinging clothes, and, 
while Reuben prepared a warm bath, 
went to the adjoining room and selected 
from her own child’s wardrobe (the little 
one that had been lent them for such a 
brief time!) sufficient for the stranger. 
After administering a plentiful supply of 
warm milk, she placed it in her bed, 
where, soothed by the warmth and com- 
fort, it immediately fell into a deep sleep. 
What a tiny creature it was! Soft golden 
rings clustered around her head, and long 
lashes rested on cheeks that were tinted 
like the inside of a sea-shell. 

‘¢Such a little tot as she is!’’ exclaimed 
Dorothy, turning from the room with a 
sigh of satisfaction. 

‘<Now, Reuben, tell me where she 
came from !”’ 

But Reuben could tell little; he had 
found her on the beach—high up on the 
soft sands—lashed to a piece of board, 
and they could only conjecture of a wreck 
in the storm which had swept the coast. 
As Reuben Hastings rose from his break- 
fast and then hurried down the street to 
his long delayed work, a tap on the out- 
side door of Dorothy’s bright kitchen was 
followed by the entrance of Mrs. Peleg 
Brown. She was a tall, spare woman 
between fifty and sixty, the leader in all 
charitable enterprises, and inj all else 
where she could gain a foothold} with an 
outside as rough as a chestnut burr, but 
with a heart ever warm and open to the 
needy. After looking long at the little 
waif who was still calmly sleeping, un- 
conscious of its loss or gain, she turned 
the clothes it had worn inside out and 
upside down, but no name, no mark 
could be found to speak for the child 
who was so unable to speak for itself. A 
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large locket of blue enamel, which had 
been clasped on the child’s neck by a 
small gold chain, next underwent inspec- 
tion, but it told no tale. 

‘*Humph!”’ she said at last, ‘‘she looks 
like a streak o’ sunshine a lyin’ there! but 
she must be cared for nevertheless. What 
be you goin’ to do with her, Dorothy ?”’ 

‘‘We have had no time to think yet,”’ 
answered the bright-eyed matron, ‘‘ my 
only thought has been to make the child 
comfortable,’’ 

‘Well, if it don’t die from exposure 
it'll be a mussy !’’ replied the good lady. 
‘It seems a chirky little thing. I never 
could abide children round under foot ; 
but if you think you'll keep it, I shan’t 
mind a givin’ my mite. Peleg ain’t rich, 
but we shouldn’t miss that much. There 
ain’t much to tell by this,’’ she added, 
turning the locket over and over in her 
hand, and trying with her thumb-nail to 
open it. 

‘‘Remember, Dorothy! I’m ready to 
do my part!’’ and having satisfied her- 
self that she knew all there was to know 
on the subject, Mrs. Eliza drew her shawl 
around her shoulders and departed. 

That was long, tiresome day. Large 
and small, old and young dropped in to 
see the baby; and when Reuben came 
. home at night, the bright, yellow floor 

showed the marks of many muddy feet, 
and his little wife was ready to cry from 
very weariness and vexation of spirit. 

Reuben Hastings, a young carpenter 
without steady work, was anything but a 
rich man ; but his heart was in the right 
place. Born and bred among the Berk- 
shire hills, he and Dorothy had come to 
this town, on the Jersey cost, hoping to 
avoid the long, cold New England win- 
ters; that Reuben might escape his family 
complaint,—consumption. In fact, the 
loving wife would willingly have left fami- 
ly and friends and gone to the world’send, 
could the doing so have helped Reuben. 

‘¢T think the Lord has given this child 
into our keepin’, Dolly,’’ he said that 
night, while sitting before the fire with 
the little-one calmly sleeping beside them, 
in a crib, that with many tears Dorothy 
had brought from the kitchen chamber. 
All that this young couple owned was 
given freely and without stint to this 
lovely waif. 
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‘«T heard good news to day,’’ continued 
Reuben, moving the light a little to shade 
the sleeper— 

‘*«A company has been formed in 
Philadelphia to build a summer hote 
here, so I shall have steady work in the 
spring ; and such a small mouth as that 
will not be much to fill anyway. Shall 
we keep her, dear?”’ 

And Dorothy’s warm heart agreed to 
all he said. The next day a delegation 
of ladies, headed by the irrépressible Mrs 
Eliza, visited the brown house on the 
cliff. They had talked the matter over, 
and decided that the child cast on the 
beach must belong to them all; that the 
expense must not all come on Reuben and 
his wife, for its maintenance. ‘They felt 
that Dorothy was better fitted than any 
to bring the child up; so if she agreed to 
their decision, the little one would have 
four mothers instead of the one denied 
her, and they adopted her then and there, 
Surely, never had anyone’s family rela 
tives increased so rapidly as this little 
maiden’s! 

Dorothy tried to explain that she and 
her husband would adopt the child—but 
she was silenced by the might of numbers 
and, biding Reuben’s wish in the matter, 
she yielded. 

‘*What will thee call her?’’ gently 
asked aunt Rachel, Dorothy’s near neigh- 
bor and friend. Miss Catlin, who lived 
in the little bird-cage cottage on the cliff, 
thought ‘‘ Evangeline, Constantina, Lilly 
Bell’’ were sweet names, and so appro- 
priate for such a dainty creature. But 
the self-constituted mothers not: assenting 
with one voice, mild. Mrs. Morrison, the 
minister’s wife, proposed ‘‘ Mary.” 
there was so many Mary’s. Then Mr. 
Eliza, who had been viewing the child a 
she sat on Mrs. Morrison’s lap, spoke het 
mind ; she evidently had waited to give 
them all a chance. 

‘« Jane is a good, substantial name, n0 
quirligigs about it; she’ll have ’ter work 
for her livin’ some day, and where cal 
she find an honester one?’ Her own 
cognomen being Eliza Jane her remark 
elicted a smile from her auditors, bring- 
ing a flush to the good woman’s face. _ 

‘¢ Well !’’ she added with some asperity, 
‘if you don’t like Jane, there’s Ann, & 
Sarey—either on 'em good, but for land's 
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gike ! don’t go and give the child one of 
those hifalutin names some folks like !’’ 
and she settled herself back in her chair 
with a sniff in the direction of the little 
spinister, between whom and herself there 
was usually a word or two of altercation, 
though be it said to Miss Catlin’s credit, 
the word or two generally begun and 
ended by Mrs. Eliza. 

“She is such a little Tot’’ said Doro- 
thy deprecatingly—who so liked all things 
dainty and sweet ! ‘‘do let us give her a 
pretty name at least !”’ 

‘Well then !’’ answered Mrs. Eliza as 
the sunlight breaking through a cloud fell 
on the child’s head, flooding her soft curls 
with its golden light. ‘‘I’ll leave it to 
somebody else. I’ve given my opinion. 
Ideclare she looks more like a streak 0’ 
sunshine than ever !”’ 

“ Perhaps,’’ said the soothing voice of 
Aunt Rachel, which acted like oil on 
troubled waters, ‘‘ perhaps some day thee 
can agree on a suitable name—a happy 
thought may come; it is of little matter 
any way, we will let it rest awhile; or 
what is better, defer it to Reuben; he is 
agood man, he found the child, and he 
will know.”’ 

Dorothy gave her a loving glance as all 
the mothers agreed to this, and the meet- 
ing which had been so stormily carried 
oi, broke up amicably. The next Sab- 
bath just before the benediction was pro- 
nounced, there was an unusual stir among 
the congregation as Reuben Hastings 
walked up the aisle of the church, a small 
maiden sitting straight on his arm, who 
looked at them all with questioning blue 
eyes, as if she asked why they doubted 
her right to the proceedings, the gravity 
of her sweet little face assuring them that 
she fully realized the importance of the 
coming ceremony. As good Mr. Mor- 
nson laid his hands on the child’s head 
and called her ‘‘ Theodora,’’ (God-given, ) 
many a white handkerchief fluttered sur- 
teptitiously to its owner’s eyes. But when 
the warm sunlight fell on her white dress, 
and over Reuben’s bronze curls and rug- 
ged features, as if to assure them that she 
sanctioned what was done the little Theo- 
dora clapped her tiny hands and laughed 
aloud. 

“What made: thee think of a name so 
appropriate, Reuben?’’ asked Aunt 
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Rachel, afterwards as they were gathered 
in the twilight ; and she had dropped in 
for a quiet chat, as was her wont. 

‘‘T thought if ever a child was God- 
given, it was this one,’’ answered the 
tall, loving-hearted fellow who stood in 
the window with the little Theodora in 
his arms. In fact, she was almost always 
there when he was in the house. It 
seemed as if he held first right and title to 
her, and with hersoft armsaround his neck, 
and her plump cheek on his, it were hard 
to tell which were the happier of the two. 

‘« To think,’’ he added, seating himself 
with the child still on his knee, ‘‘ to think 
that from what might have been a ship- 
load of human beings, there should only 
be this little one left, stranded at our very 
threshold. Surely, the Lord has brought 
her through wind and wave for some good 
purpose.”’ 

‘It was a lovely sight,’’ said Dorothy, 
after a pause, to see the dear child sitting 
so straight on your arm and turning her 
head with such a gracious air on us all. 
Miss Catlin thinks she must be an angel 
with folded wings, and Mrs. Eliza re- 
marked that ‘*Queen Victory herself 
could’nt have done it better.’’ They all 
smiled at Mrs. Eliza’s criticism, which, 
though inelegant, was to the point. Just 
here Miss ‘Theo denied her relationship to 
the angels by rubbing her eyes and crying 
like a very human child. As Dorothy 
undressed her, Reuben said with a laugh, 

‘«T think I shall have to put an adden- 
dom to that name and call her ‘ My Lady 
Theodora.’ ”’ 

When she was old enough, Theodora 
recited her lessons four times a week to 
Mr. Morrison, and the various mother’s 
gave her a variety of instruction also, ac- 
cording to their ability. Miss Catlin 
taught her poetry by the wholesale, as 
well as a smattering of music, drawn from 
a small, wheezy piano. Mrs. Eliza gave 
her long seams to sew, throwing in a lec- 
ture or two at the same time, and after 
making the child thoroughly miserable, 
would send her to the pantry to soothe her 
wounded feelings with cookies and sweets. 

But it was to Reuben and Dorothy she 
always turned with her childish joys and 
sorrows, and it was their wise counsel 
that guided her to and fitted her fora 
noble womanhood. 
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The years, as they passed, were not un- 
eventful to the village of Brenton. From 
comparative seclusion, the building and 
occupancy of the large hotel brought 
people every summer from the outside 
world, and gradually many houses facing 
the ocean gleamed through the green trees 
on the cliff-road. 

One day old Peleg Brown succumbed to 
old age and a lingering fever leaving Mrs. 
Eliza to reign supreme in a home where, 
the neighbors said, she had never done 
anything else. ‘The same year mild Mrs. 
Morrison also left her earthly home, and 
the little Theodora had one mother less. 

With steady work Reuben Hastings had 
been able to lay by a small fund fora 
rainy day, and all too soon for the happy 
family the clouds gathered. For ten 
winters and summers the brown house on 
the cliff had sheltered the golden-haired 
child, and for ten years, short for the 
véry happiness they brought, the warm 
hearts of Reuben and Dorothy Hastings 
had held her close intheirlove. A child 
with many faults, but so winsome and 
gracious withal, she rightfully held the 
title of ‘My Lady.” 

A new residence was being completed 
on the cliff-road, extra workmen had been 
sent down from the city, as an invalid 
was waiting to come for along summer in 
the bracing salt air. The work which 
had been delayed by the cold weather 
was resumed in March and one morning 
Reuben rose in haste from his breakfast, 
asking that Theodora should bring down 
his dinner to him, as he could spare no 
time tocome home. At noon the little 
maiden donned her hat and with a basket 
on her arm, from which peeped a snowy 
napkin betokening an appetizing repast 
inside, tripped gaily down the road to 
the new house. Up among the bleak 
New-England hills the snow was still 
clinging in patches, telling that winter 
yet lingered; but down here on the New- 
Jersey coast, the warm sun was shining. 
Air as balmy as may came over the blue 
hills, and the grass was springing to new 
life, telling that spring had come. All 
the world seemed so filled with joy and 
sunshine that Theodora would fain have 
lingered. She dearly loved the blue 
waters which spread before her as far as 
the eye couldreach. The bright sunlight 
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danced and sparkled on each tiny wa 
while the white sails of fishing boats 
coasting vessels gleamed like winged bi 
in the distance. But she knew the nicgpioster f 
dinner would be spoiled if she lingered }fort hi 
and she had taken great pains with it, forghet ™ 
Dorothy had allowed her to arrange jtghours. 
herself. So she hastened her steps, andgdays W 
being directed to an upper room, sawgifom su 
Reuben standing outside a window iggmny ! 
mid-air, putting the finishing touches topi the s 
some ornamental woodwork. The . 
low head popped through the window 
frame with a smile as she called out: 
‘*Here I am! I fixed this nice dinnergs® 
all myself !’’ her tro 
The head being followed by a foot and 
an attempt to step out, Reuben quick 
ly turned with: - 
‘¢Take care, little lass! 
strong enough for two! ”’ 
Alas! before the words had fairly left 
his lips, with the loving smile still on his 
face, the look it always wore for the young 
girl, his foot touched a loose board, or 
he lost his hold, they could never tell 
how it happened, but the frail staging 
was vacant. To the horrified girl there 
seemed a tossing of arms, a catching a 
something which gave way, a white face 
rushing through the air, and down, down, 
as she leaned far out of the window, she 
saw with streaming eyes on the ground 
below, the beloved form in one still 


heap. 
bid II. “Oh 


Reuben Hastings did not die. That 
blessing was denied, for his mission here 
was not finished, and he lived to become 
a patient sufferer. Never again would he 
go forth to his work in the bright summer 
days. The physician said that his spine 
was injured; but hopeless of curing his 
patient, he sent to the city at his own e® 
pense for consultation, for Reuben was4 
favorite with all. No more could be 
done for him in his home, but if he would 
go to Paris, toa noted specialist there, 
perhaps there was a chance, a mere chaneé 
of recovery. They might as well have 
told the poor fellow to visit the North 
Pole. His small means enabled him tog. 
procure an invalid’s chair, with a few 
other comforts, and he bore the test like 
the Christian he was. Now came a time 
in which Theodora could in a measure 
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y the love that had been lavished on 
childhood. She felt the days could 
er be too long in which to soothe her 
ester father’s pain. ‘To cheer and com- 


+, forget mind, was the loving labor of many 
ze it hours. As the months passed, then came 
andydays when Reuben, comparatively free 
saw} tom suffering, exerted his skill in carving 
y jggmany fancy articles in wood, for which 
a tpgin thé summer months Theodora found a 
yel-grady sale ; but as the long weeks and 
Jow.qmonths gathered themselves into years, 
the little fund laid by for a rainy day 
w less and less, and Dorothy, brave in 
her trouble, took laundry work from the 
hotel. ‘Thus, with Theodora’s allowance 
ad assistance they managed to live cheer- 
filly though often scantily. My Lady 
Theodora was sixteen, but as she sat on 
the sands one bright day in June, some 
york dropped idly in her lap, she looked 
mich younger. There was such an air 
of girlishness in all that she did or said, 
wm one ever dreamed how fast she was 
gowing up. Her eyes were dreamily 
fred on the white-capped waves as they 
ame tumbling one after another on the 
beach, till at last she turned them on 
Reuben, who was lying back in his chair 
enjoying the warm sunshine and the strong 
ult air from the ocean. It was not one 
ifhis best feeling days, and Theo noticed 
with a pang the patient look about his 


“Oh, papa!’ she exclaimed, ‘how I 
vish some of my rich relations from over 
the sea would send me a fortune! How 
son we would have you well! We would 
al go to Paris or Germany, or wherever 
Itwould be best, and have you a strong 
man again.”’ . 

“But my dear, what makes you always 
luke it for granted that your relatives are 


1 eX 

vas a Wealthy ?”’ 

1 bef “Because,’’ answered the girl, ‘‘ you 
ould #itow this locket, which is all I have from 


ty own family, could never have be- 


ance toa poor person. Once you said 

have all these little diamonds around the 

forth Be make it costly.”’ 

m tog “Yes, so they do; but, my dear little 
few #", I wish you wouldn’t dwell on such 


ghts, as you grow older they will 
fit you for the sphere in which your 
eis cast.’’ 
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fort him with every device that came to 
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‘No, papa,’’ answered Theodora with 
shining eyes, ‘‘I never long for riches 
for myself. Don’t I always have all I 
need? But when I could do so much for 
you—my poor, patient papa!” 

‘‘Theodora!’’ said Reuben very ten- 
derly, and when he spoke her name in 
that tone she always knew that his heart 
was full to overflowing. ‘If it were best 
for me to be made well again, the Lord 
would send the means, in His own good 
time. He will make it all plain to me, 
and in the meantime He will surely give 
me strength to bear it.’’ 

‘Oh, papa!’’ said the young girl as 
she knelt by his chair, ‘‘how willingly I 
would bear all this pain for you if I were 
only permitted !”’ 

‘‘Then what would we do all day 
without our sunshine?”’ he asked cheerily. 
‘‘No, dear; always think it is best as it 
is, and now, as I feel too tired to stay 
here longer—run up to the house and 
ask mamma to come down.” 

When Reuben was left alone he leaned 
his head on his hand and gazed wearily 
over the water, where the bright sunshine 
glanced and glistened. 

In spite of the inroad of guests in the 
once quiet village, this one spot on the 
beach was generally left in comparative 
seclusion, the hotel being more than half 
a mile away ; therefore he started when a 
low voice by his side said quietly: 

‘‘Your young companion has a most 
lovely face.”’ 

Looking up, Reuben saw a lady dressed 
in deep mourning standing by his chair. 

‘Yes, Madam, but it is loveliness of 
character more than form and feature,”’ 
he answered. 

‘‘Is she your daughter?’’ asked the 
same sweet voice. 

««She is all we have,’’ honestly answered 
Reuben ; for as the years passed, he never 
thought of Theo as having other parents. 
Scarcely any one remembered her now as 
other than Reuben’s and Dorothy’s own. 

‘‘You are greatly blessed,’’ the same 
voice continued. 

‘¢Yes, in many ways,”’ he said simply. 

‘¢And still you are an invalid —and 
must suffer.’’ 

‘*Ah yes! more than I like to ac- 
knowledge at times, as it pains those who 
cannot help me.” 
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‘*Yes, you seem cheerful, even happy! 
I have often watched you and your 
daughter on the sands. I have even felt 
a little envious when I saw you so happy 
together —and have longed to speak with 
you, but feared to intrude.” 

**Ah, Madam!”’ said Reuben, looking 
with more interest at the slender: figure 
beside him, ‘‘we are poor, very poor in 
this world’s goods, but a welcome we 
always have for those who care for it.”’ 

She looked at the brave, honest face, 
once so rugged ‘and full of health, but 
now bearing many marks of his four 
years of suffering; at the pale hands, that 
sure sign of illness; at the clear steadfast 
eyes; the bronze curls so early showing 
many silver threads; then her eyes fell 
on his coarse, well-worn clothes, which 
showed that loving hands cared for him, 
and she exclaimed with emotion: 

‘¢ Ah, Mr. Hastings! for you see I have 
learned your name, I have money, more 
than I can spend; I have health and Iam 
not old in years, but you are far richer 
than I. For a contented spirit and a 
peaceful mind, I would willingly resign 
all else. But I thank you,” she added 
hurriedly, as Dorothy and Thedora were 
seen in the distance. ‘‘Sometime, not 
now, I would like much to meet your 
wife and daughter; ’’ and before he could 
reply, she was walking swiftly away. He 
looked after her retreating figure with a 
sigh. There had been something so sad 
yet sosweet in her whole bearing and con- 
versation, he was conscious of a great 
longing to help her and hoping to meet 
her again, he helped Dorothy wheel his 
chair, with himself up to the house. 
When they had gone, Theodora again 
seated herself on the sands, and endeav- 
ored to fix her attention on her work; 
but in spite of good intentions, eyes and 
thoughts would wander. The air was so 
clear and sweet with the breath of the 
ocean that she dreamily gazed into the 
blue distance. A few rods from the shore, 
a gray rock reared its rugged head above 
the water. At low-tide it was connected 
with the land by a narrow strip of sand. 
She was conscious that some one passed 
behind her, and seeing a young girl 
dressed in all the furbelows of a fashiona- 
ble lady tip-toeing her way out, she 
called with all the strength of her voice: 











‘‘The tide is coming in—if you gofa hes 
out there you can’t get back!’’ But megglance 
ceiving no reply, and feeling sure sky “! 


“must have been heard, she paid no morf'— 


dora’s 


ttentiontoher. A i i 
attention to her fter a while, taking th rit 


blue locket from the neck of her dreg 
where it was always hidden from sight, 
she looked at it for the hundreth time 
asked again herself. Who wasshe? Wher 
did she come from? What secret did] astonis 
this little bauble hold regarding her life?” } ed the 
In spite of her great love for her foster} and wi 
parents, a great longing came to her as} itback 
she grew older, to know something about] that st 
herself; and she often felt a happy thrill | er he 
in her heart as she thought that some | amiabl 
where she perhaps had a real mother who | that ge 
did not know her child was living. Oh, } se lov 
if she could only feel that mother’s ams [ kitcher 
around her, and know she was all her} €arl 
own! But just here her happy visions | ene, 
were brought to an abrupt termination by | herself 
a call from’ over the water, and she re | ad ju: 
membered the girl who had gone tothe] the \ 
rock. Yes, there she was, standing high vould | 
and dry on the very tip top of it, her] "io ha 
blue parasol waving despairingly, and the} “Th 
water rising higher and higher. As for} land s 
the strip of sand, it was entirely out of J ‘lks af 
sight. As the girl stood there far out in] !'m wor 
the water, her skirts gathered tightly] #ythin 
around her, Theo could not resist a] ! spose 
hearty laugh at her expense for she well she was 
knew that the tide never entirely covered| ted of 
the big rock, and the girl was in no} "to the 
danger as long as she kept still. I fear] “Mrs 
also, that there was a little «<I told youy "own h 
so”’ feeling in My Lady Theodora’s heat, has com 
for she was not perfect by any meamj “Tut 
neither was she revengeful. So som Mleral. 
better thoughts’ prevailed; and seeing af id Mrs 
boat moored at a little distance from] ved s 
her, she waved her hand to reassure thej ®ttchin; 
frightened girl, and was soon making hej ™such | 
way out to her. From living near the} ated | 
water all her life, Theodora could manag “T alr 
a boat even better than her needle; foritf “The 
spite of Mrs. Eliza’s earnest endeavomsg'™'t thi 
she never managed to instill into Thedg"™s all 
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mind a love for sewing. In a few minulegyuntry 1 
she had accomplished the rescue. Whelg? touchy 
Miss Emily Thornton found herself ¢ “But 

firm ground once more, she gracious, re] 
thanked her companion, and at the samen t w 
time taking her purse from her pocketilf “Take 
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1 mfa hesitating manner began, while she 
t reqglanced at Theodora from head to foot: 
“J would like to remunerate you 
for—’’ but she got no farther. Theo- 
dora’s small face flushed hotly, and 
drawing herself back with darkened 
and flushing eyes she interrupted— 


nor 
r the 
lres 


ght, “Keep your money! We are poor, 
ime, poor; but we never sold kindness 
herefyet!’’ and turning her back on _ her 


did} astonished companion, Miss Theo enter- 
ed thes boat again like a small empress, 
and without deigning another word rowed 
itback to its place. ‘Theodora considered 
that she had received an insult. With 
brill |her head still up and anything but an 
amiable expression on the pretty lips 
that generally held only smiles for those 
she loved, she walked straight into the 
tithen where Mrs. Eliza was drinking 
an early cup of tea. As she sat there 
iene, the good lady was thinking to 
herself that she would hasten her meal, 
ad just tie on her bonnet and run over 
tothe widow Jones, a bit before dark, she 
wuld like to hear a little about the folks 
vho had taken the Dwyer House. 

“The widder’ll know if any one will. 
land sake! I wouldn’t pry into other 
folks affairs as that woman does for half 
Imworth! Yet, if the widder does know 
aything, there ain’t no harm in listenin’ 
Ispose!’? Absorbed in these thoughts, 
she was as startled as if a pistol had been 
fired off when Theodora burst abruptly 
into the room— 

“Mrs. Eliza, what girl with long, 
| youy "own hair and insufferable impertinence 
eart,| 4% come to town? She is a new arrival.’’ 

“Tut! Tut! child, you don’t sound 
soo} Méteral. What's the matter with you?’’ 
ing a “id Mrs. Eliza, putting on the old silver- 
fron] ved spectacles, and giving the girl a 
e the] *atching look. Never had she seen her 
o herd"2such an unamiable mood. Theodora 
r the lated her little experience ending with: 
anagt} “I almost wish I had left her there!”’ 
fori] “Theodory! I’m ashamed of you! I 
vors 40n't think the gal meant any harm, some 
ped@ks allers pays in that way, they think 
inut@gUntry folk like it; ye needn’t ha’ been 

ye touchy !”” 
if om “But I did it all out of simple kind- 
jousg'Ss,” replied Theo a little mollified. «I 
idn’t want her money !”’ 
“Take folk’s motives, child! 
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allers the way they do things, we must 
kritercize. We all make mistakes enough, 
land knows!”’ ejaculated the old lady, 
leaning back in her chair and sipping her 
tea with evident relish. 

‘It must ha’ been the Thornton gal, I 
reckon. Squire. Waite was a tellin’ me 
to-day that widder Lennox had come to 
the old Dwyer homestead, thinks o’ buyin’ 
on’t, and she has with her a Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, who’ll stay quite a spell, as she’s an 
invalid. I think there’s a young gal, 
too. I'll ask widder Jones.” 

Theodora, who had somewhat calmed 
her wounded feelings, was beginning to 
feel a little ashamed of her outburst of 
temper. 

‘‘T think you are right, Mrs. Eliza,’ 
she said, a little humbly, ‘‘ perhaps she 
didn’t intend to insult me—as usual, I 
was too hasty.”’ 

‘*Well, come! cool your breath, child, _ 
and draw upacheer. I’mkind o’ lonely 
now, Peleg’s gone.”’ 

The last remark was too much for 
Theo’s ill temper, and every vestige 
vanished. 

She well knew, with every one else, 
that Peleg Brown had been more tenderly 
cherished during his last short illness 
than ever before, and perhaps an awak- 
ened conscience in his worthy helpmeet 
magnified his virtues, now he had left her. 
She was not unlike many another in this 
world. It had always been throughout 
their married life, as with Theo in her 
childhood, tantalizing lectures, and paci- 
fying sweets. Theodora put her hand 
gently on the old lady’s shoulder. It 
seemed to her that Mrs. Eliza had aged 
fast lately, and in spite of her huskiness 
she has always been a kind friend to the 
young girl, and performed her duties of 
motherhood as well as she knew how, and 
Theodora had a real fondness for her. 

‘No, I thank you, Mrs. Eliza, I can’t 
stop to-night. Papa is not feeling well 
to-day, and he may need me; but I really 
do thank you for your wholesome advice. 
You are sometimes a little hard with me,”’ 
she added with a smile, which, after the 
stormy look her face had worn, seemed 
like the sun breaking through a cloud, 
‘‘but you do me good, for you certainly 
are not apt to slide over my faults.’’ 

‘«Theodory !’’ said the old lady, setting 
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down her empty saucer and looking 
kindly at the girl, ‘‘you know I set a 
store by you, and would it be wise in me 
to withhold the chastisin’ rod when you 
need it? Ah, child! you’ve given me 
many a streak o’ sunshine in my life!”’ 

For the first time since she could re- 
member, Theodora leaned over the back 
of Mrs. Eliza’s chair and kissed her wrin- 
kled cheek, and catching up her hat was 
gone before the pleased and astonished 
woman could catch her breath or straighten 
her spectacles. 

‘‘ Deary me,’’ she exclaimed as the door 
closed with a bang, ‘‘ how that child is a 
growin’ up! It don’t seem more’n yes- 
terday when she was a little mite, a 
knowin’ nothin’, and now, why she looked 
as putty as a pictur when she came in, 
for all she was so mad—Lor! her mad 
never’ll kill anybody, it’s nothing but a 
flash in the pan anyway ;”’ with which 
comforting assurance Mrs. Eliza put on 
her bonnet, and leaving her few dishes 
tucked away till she came back, betook 
herself across the street to visit the ‘‘ wid- 
der Jones.”’ 

‘¢Theodora!’’ said Reuben that night, 
as she knelt by his bed for the few words 
that she never slept without. She had sung 
for him an evening hymn, which was 
sometimes her wont when he was restless 
and suffering, and then she had told him 
the story of her little vexation, not spar- 
ing herself; and his wise counsel com- 
forted her, as it always did. 

She could not appreciate yet all she 
owed to this good man, with his clear 
head and pure heart; but in after years, 
when temptations and trials came, she 
learned to know. 

‘¢ Theodora,’’ he said again, ‘‘ there is 
no need for me to say what you ought to 
do after such rudeness; you know as well 
as I; don’t forget, dear, that I named 
you Lady Theodora.”’ 

‘¢T won’t, papa, and I will make amends 
for my manner as well as words.’’ As 
she passed through the little kitchen to 
her room above, she stopped to speak 
with Dorothy, who was still busy about 
her work. In fact she was always busy 
now to keep the wolf from the door, and 
the invalid became Theodora’s constant 
care. She was not strong enough to do 








the heavy work that Dorothy had unde 
taken, so each had her own duty duri 
the day. 

‘¢Mamma,”’ said Theo, ‘‘ what 
papa so wise? It always seems to 
that he knows just what is right.” 

Dorothy finished the collar she 
ironing and laid it near the fire, whi 
and shining like the rest, before sh 
turned with fast filling eyes. 

‘*He has always seemed the best man 
in the world to me,’’ she answered, a fond 
pride in her voice; ‘but since his fall, 
he has far outstripped us all.”’ 

‘Oh Mamma! if we could only make 
him well again! He says I must not 
dwell on it so; but I do, day and night; 
for it almost breaks my heart to see him 
lying there so patient, when I know heis 
suffering.” 

The tears now blinded Dorothy’s eyes, 
so she had to put down the iron, and 
taking the golden head on her shoulder, 
they mingled their tears, till in low sooth- 


ying tones they had comforted one another. 


‘‘Good-night, my Theo.”’ said Dorothy 
at last, fondly kissing her. ‘‘ As papa 
says, ‘whatever is, is right,’ so we will not 
grow weak nor pain him with weeping.” 

But as Theodora laid her bright head 
on her pillow, her heart ached as much 
for the brave little wife, as for the invalid 
whom they both loved so dearly. 

As the years passed, the duties of 
motherhood devolved on Dorothy, with 
an occasional word from Mrs. Eliza; who 
strange to say, was always willing to yield 
her sway to her, but she religiously gave 
her mite for Theodora’s maintenance— 
save financially, Miss Catlin never prt 
tended to usurp any claim for herself— 
yet there was always a warm corner in the 
little spinster’s heart for the girl who 
coaxed, teased and petted her all in one 
breath. 

So, when soon after breakfast the next 
morning, a bare-footed youngster ap 
peared at the kitchen door with the 
words that ‘‘Miss Catlin warn’t peat 
this mornin’ and would Miss Dora comt 
up there right smart.’’ It was such@ 
startling message, that Theodora made al 
haste to the cottage on the cliff. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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I. 
“T’ve travelled over all of Europe, 


“You're a lucky fellow.’ 

“And much of Asia, and—”’ é 

“You're the most fortunate man I ever 
knew.” 

“And as much of Africa as is safe and 
convenient, and—”’ 

“You’re greatly to be envied.”’ 

“And I’ve visited more of the islands 
of the sea than I care to remember the 
names of, and—’’ 

“And you are a growling, crabbed, 
discontented fellow. You ought to be 
heartily ashamed of yourself, and I hope 
you are!’’ 

“T_I suppose I ought to be,’’—with a 
alf-suppressed yawn, —‘‘but I don’t 
think 1 have energy enough to say wheth- 
alam or not. Life is stupid. The 
world is tame. I don’t think there is the’ 
dightest tinge of romance left in anything 
aly more.”’ 

“Because you've had your romance? 
Because you have outlived it?’”? (The 
rte a little quicker; the key higher. ) 

Mr. Ernest Gayell straightened him- 
elf up a little, and put a little more 
tnergy than usual into his reply. 

“Because I’ve never had any,’’ he said 
frankly, ‘«and because I don’t think I 
tver shall have.’’ 

“But travel and adventure—”’ 

“Oh—yes—I know it all. But I never 
td any adventure. The trains always 
tke connections; the steamers are fright- 
filly regular; the men and women I 
meet’? 

“The women? Tell me—”’ 

Mr. Gayell laughed. 

“Idon’t think I can. I neversaw one 


Sei my head to take a second look 


“Never?”’ 
“Never!” 
“Oh!” With something in tone and 


pression that was neither pain nor 
pleasure, but had something of each to 
‘haracterize it. 

“No. I went toa half dozen places; 
Venice and—and—I can’t tell where, 
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now, and tried the effects of ruins and 
music and moonshine, and all that sort 
of thing. It was of no use. I could 
never find any enthusiasm in my heart 
over a graceful form or a pretty face, and 
I don’t think anyone ever does; I believe 
that a man marries because he wants 
some one to preside over his home, 
and—”’ 

‘¢ You'll be doing that, some day.”’ 

Mr. Gayell lazily got up on to his feet. 

‘IT? Never. Do I look like a fool? 
I have come home to stay—”’ 

‘“¢T am glad of that.”’ 

‘¢T shall bury myself in the old library.”’ 

“To.” 

‘*And devote my time to the most 
solid sort of work. I fancy I shall forget 
that fools ever wrote or talked of love or 
chivalry or romance—”’ 

‘‘Unless you find them—’”’ 

‘‘Where? Here? ‘Talk of sweet 
waters in the desert, rather. Sometimes 
I shall run over to take tea with you, and 
to inquire after the dogs and the cats and 
the birds; you see, cousin, I’m planning 
for your future as definitely as for my 
own—”’ 

“Thank you.” 

«¢ And I assume you'll be an old maid.” 

‘‘Yes. Iam as likely to remain single 
as you are.”’ 

‘So, for the present, good morning.” 

‘Good morning.” 

How easily a man may miss, almost 
on his own threshold, that for which he 
has looked half the broad earth over! 
Or—is it something else? 

II. 

It is very late. It is very dark. The 
thin rim of a moon which so bravely un- 
dertook the task of giving night some 
memory of a time when it was called day, 
gave it all up and went oyer the wooded 
hill yonder, long hours ago. The starry 
skies have gauzy veils of cloud across 
them, and the eager fingers of the night 
are weaving them thicker and thicker 
with blackness. The raw wind is increas- 
ing. It isa night to make a man sorry— 
if there is anything in memory’s record 
or in hope’s schemes to be sorry for! 
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Mr. Ernest Gayell is out late. Old 
Gayell Park, in a gusty March midnight 
is not an inviting place for a lonely 
ramble. But Mr. Gayell has acquired 
some queer habits, in his wanderings up 
and down the earth, if he has gotten 
nothing else. 

I think Mr. Gayell came out to smoke, 
orsaid soto himself. But his half smoked 
cigar went out about the time the moon- 
light did, and I believe the self-absorbed 
gentleman misses one about as much as 
the other. 

‘‘This reminds me of—of—where in 
world was it, anyhow? I went up with 
—with what was the fellow’s name ?—to 
see a haunted house, the biggest fraud 
and humbug that lever allowed myself 
to get interested in for even an hour. As 
though such a thing as a haunted house 
ever—”’ 

He turns a sharp bend in the winding 
path. The house of his boyhood-days— 
the house which has been the home of the 
Gayells for generations—the home to 
which his weary, wandering steps have 
turned for rest from their long and aim- 
less journeyings—stands full before him, 
and not many rods away. And in one 
window, the window of a room which has 
been unused for half a century, the room 
in which his grandfather died long, long 
before he was born into the world—and 
into the family of Gayells—in the window 
curtained with dust and hung with cob- 
webs, stands a bright and unwavering 
light. It reaches its long white rays out 
into the night, as though trying to beat 
back the powers of darkness; one way, it 
stretches to the somber granite structure 
in which the Gayells who have done with 
this life wait in their white-lipped silence 
for the life which is to come; the other 
way, it penetrates no farther than the 
foot of the old oak which Ernest Gayell, 
in the boyish days of the past, thought 
the finest tree in the park, with the soft- 
est and greenest grass about it, and with 
the deepest shade beneath it in the hot 
days of summer. 

Ernest Gayell stands and watches the 
light; watches it grow dimmer—dimmer, 
dimmer—and die out into a darkness 
which seems to give to the gloomy old 
house a desolateness greater even than 
that which the night has. 


And then— 

There are steps and voices near at hand! 

Mr. Gayell may be a peculiar sort ¢ 
gentleman, wandering about his ancestral 
park while the hours grow small and the 
night uncanny, but there are others— 
strangers, too—as peculiar as he. He 
sinks noiselessly down among the friendly 
shrubbery, and listens eagerly. Perhaps 
he may find an adventure and a romance, 
after all. 

The intruders come nearer—nearer— 
nearer. 

They stop so close to him that he could 
put out his hands and touch them both, 
He fears lest they should hear him as he 
slowly draws in his breath, and carefully 
lets it flow out again. 

There are two of them, an old man 
and a young man. The old man speaks 
first. He is keen, quick, unscrupulous. 

‘*You say you like her?”’ 

**No, sir! Isay I love her!” 

‘*Pshaw! Don’t bea fool. And her 


“money ?”’ 


‘<T owe debts, and—’’ 

‘‘Indeed! Was there ever a time when 
you didn’t?” , 

‘Perhaps not. But what’s that to you? 
You can’t help pay them.”’ 

**T know it. Whose fault is it? How 
many thousands of dollars have I given 
you, in the old days when I had money 
instead of—of—’”’ 

“<I don’t know; I don’t care. But 
what have you to give me now, instead of 
money ?”’ 

‘Good advice!” 

‘‘And you expect me to take it?” 

‘‘To take it, or regret not doing so.” 

The young man laughed. ‘Did any 
one ever offer you any good advice whea 
you were a young man?”’ he asked. 

‘*None of your business.”’ 

‘¢ Because you must have had conscien- 
tious scruples about taking it, if any one 
ever did, and ’twas the only time youl 
ever had any scruples at all, conscientious 
or otherwise, I'll wager. 

‘‘Wager? Haven’t you wagered to 
much already? What will you wager?” 
“Some of Stella Gayell’s money.” 
—— you better wait until you gét 
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bloom in the spring—or until water flows 


down hill?” 


« You seem certain.” 

“7 am certain. ’ 

She says she loves you?” 

“T never asked her. But she receives 
my attentions kindly, and no other man 
ever Offers her any.”’ 

“And so—” 

“And so I think that when I am ready, 
she will be.” 

“They say Ernest is coming back ; that 
ie is expected every day.”’ 

“Well?” 

«Suppose he should fancy his cousin ?”’ 

“Suppose millstones made of moon- 
shine! He has known her all his life; 
he has never given her more than the 
merest cousinly courtesy; I should no 
more fear him for a rival than—than— 
than I should you !’”’ 

“Thank you,’’ said the old man grim- 
ly; ‘‘but the estates join.”’ 

“Yes.” 

“And were one cnce.”’ 

“Ves.” 

“And they might take a notion—” 

“Nonsense! I shall marry Stella 
Gayell in less than a year, and—” 

“Money or no money ?”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Suppose her share of the great Gayell 
state should prove to be nothing? Sup- 
pose that Ernest owns it all? Would you 
take her—with nothing ?”’ 

“Yes—-no—I don’t know. What do 
youmean? She had the property from 
her father regularly enough, didn’t she ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“And he from his father ?’’ 

“No. The will was regular. It was 
properly signed and witnessed. But I 
happen to know that the grandfather of 
Emest and Stella never forgave the way- 
vardness of his younger son. I happen 
toknow that he made a will giving every- 
thing to the older one, Ernest’s father. 
Iknow that that was as legal in form and 





‘ous 


substance as the earlier one, for I drew 
it myself, and I believe he never destroyed 


toom'it. I believe it is in existence to-day, 
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somewhere. I believe that Ernest Gayell 
8 the legal possessor of all the Gayell 
Property, that called Stella’s as well as 
that called his.’ 

“Well?” 
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«¢ And I believe that missing document 
will be found, sometime.’’ 

*«And so you advise me not to marry 
Stella Gayell? Is that your good advice ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no! I advise you to marry her. 
Ever since the will was missing I’ve had 
a haunting desire to profit by it in some 
way. I advise you to marry her; I ad- 
vise you to look for the will.”’ 

«¢ And if I find it?” 

‘Never tell anyone! 
me !”’ 

«¢ And if Ernest Gayell should find it ?”’ 

A cry, half curse, half growl, sprang 
from the old man’s lips. 

*«See that he never tells!’’ he said. 

III. 

‘Good morning, Stella.’ 

Stella looked up quickly, flushed slight- 
ly, and paused for a moment in her walk. 

‘*Good morning, Ernest,’’ she said, 
and the young man walked along beside 
her as she continued her early morning 
exercise. 

‘You are early,’ 
tle. 

‘Yes. You don’t know how lonesome 
it is in the big old house over yonder.” 

‘‘Even buried in the grand old hi- 
brary ?”’ 

** Don’t. 
yet.” 

“Indeed ?”’ y 

‘“*No. I must learn all about the old 
home and its surroundings first. Are 
there any new neighbors since I’ve been 
following my idle fancies all around the 
world ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, several.”’ 

«« And the old Blake estate?”’ 

‘¢Yes, there new-comers there, and 
elsewhere.”’ 

‘¢Who are there?”’ 

‘¢A family by the name of Hartley.” 

‘Consisting of—of—”’ 

‘¢Of an old man and his son.” 

‘No women folks?’’ 

‘*None.”’ 

‘‘Neighborly, are they?” 

Stella paused, awkwardly enough, and 
began to critically examine a portion of 
the fence enclosing her grounds. 

‘‘T must have this repaired at once,” 
she said faintly; ‘‘I did not know it was 
in thiscondition. What were you asking? 
whether the Hartley’s are neighborly? 
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Oh, yes, they’re neighborly; they are 
quite neighborly; they are neighborly 
enough.”’ 

‘« Especially—which one?” 

‘¢ Both—or—well—perhaps the young 
man comes oftenest. But the old gentle- 
man is full of social ambition and earnest- 
ness. He never misses an invitation any- 
where.”’ 

‘‘Indeed? A vigorous old fellow?”’ 

‘¢Yes. He doesn’t seem to mind weather 
and seasons.”’ 

‘‘And nights? I suppose he stays in 
nights?”’ 

‘Qh, no indeed. I’ve seen him and 
his son, on moonlight nights, go tramp- 
ing through your grounds on their way 
home from the village, many and many a 
time.” 

‘¢ You—you were watching ?”’ 

‘«Watching? I? Why?” 

‘<I’m sure I don’t know why. I only 
thought it very strange that you should 
have seen them at such late hours, and on 
so many occasions.”’ 

«¢Well—I—I—don’t like-———”’ 

‘¢Don’t like the Hartley’s?”’ 

‘<I don’t like the old gentleman! ”’ 

‘ Oh!” 

After which they walked on in silence, 
under the lowering skies of March, for a 
long, long time. 

‘« Who are these Hartley’s?’’ demanded 
Ernest at length. 

‘‘The father is a lawyer. I think, 
from something I’ve heard, that he was 
grandfather’s lawyer at one time, many, 
many years before either of us were born. 
But I am not sure.”’ 

“¢ Rich ?”’ 

‘‘T think not. I’ve heard that the old 
gentleman went into some unfortunate 
speculations which used up his entire for- 
tune. They are living here in a very 
quiet and inexpensive way.”’ 

‘¢ You don’t know why they came ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ very promptly and firmly. 

‘« Nor why they remain ?”’ 

‘«N-o-o-0,”’ very hesitatingly indeed. 

‘«The young man,—what is his busi- 
ness ?”’ 

‘¢T think he has none.” 

‘* Dissipated ? A gamester? Anything 
of that sort ?”’ 

‘*] think not, most decidedly.” 

‘¢ Honest ? Straightforward? Upright?” 


ROMANCE. 


‘¢T am sure of it.”’ 

After which, silence fell between them 
again, while they walked slowly to and 
fro under the skeleton trees which writhe 
and groaned under the rough touch of 
the wilder growing wind of March. 

‘*Come in and breakfast with me,” 
said Stella after a time. 

‘« Breakfast ? 1—I—thank you, I will. ] 
assure you lam quite hungry, and shall 
do ample justice to the most skillful work 
your cook can do. But I had breakfast 
at home, this morning, hours ago.”’ 

‘« Hours ago? You must be a very early 
riser.”’ 

‘*No. That is a virtue I cannot claim, 
I—I didn’t go to bed at all last night.” 

‘No? Really?’ 

‘Really; no.’ 

‘« Pondering over some dead and gone 
romance ?”’ 

‘¢ Pondering one which never yet had 
life.”’ 

‘In some wild land, half away around 
the globe ?”’ 

‘<In America; at home.” 

‘Some happy one ?”’ 

‘‘T do not know. God knows.” 

‘*And wondering about your neigh- 
bors? Is that true? Coming here so early 
to ask me all manner of questions? Curi- 
osity has found in you an easy victim. 
Confess now ; am I not right ?”’ 

‘¢ You are right. I do confess. And 
—and—”’ 

They entered the outside door. They 
stood for a minute or two in the hall, 
waiting before they should turn their steps 
toward the dining room. 

‘¢Well?”’ She turned toward him with 
a quiet face, a calm and happy face, a face 
which indexed a love which could be 
steadfast and strong while waiting, and 
which could wait forever if it should be 
God’s will. A face which smiled and 
changed and dimpled as he looked upon 
it.’ ‘* Well?’’ she queried again. 

«¢ And wondering whether I could make 
a woman happy; wondering—wonder- 
ing; Stella Gayell, will you be my wife?” 

She still faced him. Her face was still 
quiet. It was still calm. Steadfastness 


and strength were still there, there, with 
a God-given and God-like patience. But 
the smile was gone, as utterly as though 
Mobile? Dimpling? 


forever and ever. 
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Sparkling? Don’t think it! Don’t be- 
lieve it. This pallid face, drawn and 
distorted, must have forgotten all those 
charms and graces in some long-forgotten 
life, when it clothed the Goomed soul of 
some despairing outcast, thousands of 
years ago. Don’t ask me to believe that 
itsuited when this tiresome man begun 
his foolish speech only a minute since. 

She stood and looked at him, looked 
into his face, into his eyes, into his soul! 
Looked as though she were seeking hope- 
lssly, despairingly, blindly, and with her 
blindness; her hopelessness, and her des- 
pair growing and deepening as the slow 
seconds dropped away from the crumbling 
marge of time into the awful abyss of 
eternity. 

Seeking, losing! Searching, failing! 
Knocking at an empty room! Asking 
and finding only unwitting dumbness for 
an answer. God help her! And God 
help him when he shall understand it all, 
who dares stand here in reach of her 
hand, saying over to himself that there is 
no romance for him or his in all the 
world, and never was and never will be! 

She pressed her left hand tightly against 
her side, just over her heart, as though 
some mortal peril menaced her thefe. 
With her right hand she caught wildly at 
the empty air, and groped as though she 
suddenly could no longer see, and then 
she answered him: 

“ No. Mr. Gayell, I will never marry 

pr? 

“‘You—you love some one?”’ 

*‘T love no one else!’’ 

“But,’’ hotly and passionately, ‘‘ you'll 
marry Mr. Hartley, | suppose?’ 

«“]_. J he never asked me; but I 
presume I shall.’’ 

“Good morning. Since I go, shall I 
calland ask him up to take breakfast with 
you?”’ 


“As you please. I never wish to see 


Jou again.”’ 
“But you wili. I shall not go away 
this time. I shall remain here to watch 


over you, and if that miserable scoundrel 

ever dares 

_ “Stop! Remember that John Hartley 

my friend. Now go and go at once!” 
He went; he did not look back; how 

fad, how immeasurably sad’ is the fact 

that men go out from love and hope and 
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happiness, so many times and oft and 
look not back ! 
IV. : 

Miss Gayell opened the door of the 
parlor and staggered in. She could not 
eat; she could not drink; she had only 
one hope, one mad instinct—the desire 
to be alone, unseen, unheard, unthought 
of; she opened the parlor door and Mr. 
John Hartley rose up to meet her. 

It was not strange that he was there; 
he had often been there very early to ask 
her presence at some merry-making which 
had been planned only a little time before, 
for instance; but now, now his presence 
was a shock. It was the sort of shock 


-which sometimes stimulates the poison- 


deadened nerves of some dying victim to 
new and hopeful activity. In the interest 
of life and sanity, Iam not sure that we 
can be otherwise than glad that he was 
there. 

‘*You heard it all?’’ she demanded. 

He bowed his head. 

‘¢T heard it all,’’ he said. 

«¢ And—and you came—”’ 

‘‘Upon the same errand. Stella, I 
love you; I cannot live without you. 
May I have the treasure this other man 
has lost? Will you be my loved and 
cherished wife?” 

‘‘]__J—I can hardly trust my own 
senses, or my own thoughts. Did you 
ask me for my hand, or am I going mad? 
Leave me now—leave me—”’ 

‘*But I may come again ?”’ 

‘* Yes.” 

‘« To-morrow morning ?”’ 

+s Yes.” 

‘« And then—” 

‘‘Then, if you ask me to be your wife, 
I shall have any answer ready.” 

‘¢ And the answer—it will be—”’ 

“Sear” 

* * * x * * * * 

Midnight again! Midnight in the 
lawn of Gayell Park! Midnight by all 
the clocks and watches in the grim old 
mansion! Midnight by all the stars in 
the sky, whether standing on the wooded 
hills to the west, taking leave of a 
slumbering world, or coming up in the 
east, ready for their vigils, whether of 
sorrow or joy, with the same unwavering 
promptitude which has been true of them 
ever since they and the earth first were ! 
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Midnight again! Midnight by all the 
creeping shadows among the complaining 
trees!. Midnight by the harsh bark of 
some restless dog, starting from his un- 
easy sleep, to cry the coming of a new day ! 
Midnight again ! 

Midnight—by the sorrow in Ernest 
Gayell’s heart! Midnight—by—by—éy 
what? Icannot tell. God knows. The 
light in the unused room shines out again ! 
Up the hill—to the moss-grown tomb of 
the dead Gayell’s. Down the hill—to the 
old oak tree! And then—for his life he 
cannot look up to the window to see what 
is there, or if there is anything at all— 
the shadow of a huge hand falls along the 
grass at his very feet, and the extended 
index finger just touches the trunk of the 
tree! And Ernest Gayell’s gaze follows 
it! 

Ernest Gayell, you have travelled all 
the world over, have you? You've stood 
at midnight, in the frozen land, great 
mountains of ice all about you, and 
watched the sun stoop down and almost— 
but not quite—touch the crystal-rimmed 
horizon, straight away to the north, have 
you? You’ve stood where summer is 
perpetual, where every plant is a giant, 
and every forest a jungle, have you? You 
—but no matter. Stoop down; push 
away the mould which has come from the 
fallen leaves of half a hundred years; see! 
The tree is hollow! Put in your hand! 
Take out the iron box your grandfather 
put there when your father had as much of 
youth and hope before him as you have 
to-day! And then—say no more of a 
romance lacking in your life! ‘Truly, 
your present is full of it! As for the 
future, the future is God’s! And the 
light? The shadow? 

What light? What shadow? The 
window is dark yonder. You will never 
see a light there again, Ernest Gayell, 
nor will anybody else. Noshatlowy hand 
will ever point you your way fortuneward 
again. And, I shall not inquire as to 
what it was; as to whether it was natural 
or supernatural ; as to whose arm cast the 
shadows, as to how much more than 
shadow it is itself, or how much less! I 
shall keep silence, Ernest Gayell, and 
my own counsel. You can do no better, 
now. The day after the one when they lock 
you in with the ofher dead and gone 
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Gayell’s, and come away and leave you, 
perhaps you’ll know! 
* * eas * * ev 

One o'clock. 

Two! 

Will a man walk a second night, and 
keep a second sleepless vigil? We shail 
see. So will the two men who were just 
too late when he took his treasure from 
the hollow tree—the two men who have 
waited in patience ever since. 

The outer door of the great house opens. 
Ernest Gayell stands on the threshold. 
Will not something tell him to goin again? 
Will not the wind whisper of danger? 
Will not the secret of decay and dissolu- 
tion fall upon his sensitive nerves? 

Alas, no! 

Or, since the woman who refused him 
this morning cannot sleep, since she comes 
stealing out in the darkness and the shad- 
ows, since she must and will be near him, 
perhaps it is as well that he closes the door 
behind him, and comes down the lonely 
lawn again. 

There is a sudden step behind him. 

A heavy hand falls on his shoulder. 

‘Make a cry, or say a word above a 
whisper, and you are a dead man,” says 
a cruel voice. 

‘‘What do you want?’’ my money—” 

‘*We don’t want your money. We 
want something vastly more important 
than that. What did you take out of the 
hollow tree to-night?’’ 

‘«« An iron box.” 

‘You've opened it?” 

“Te.” 

«¢What was in it?”’ 

‘« My grandfather’s will.” 

‘Later than the one found after his 
death !”’ 

«¢ Ves.” 

‘«And disposing of his property dif- 
ferently ?”’ 

“ve.” 

‘< How?” 

«« All was left to my father.”’ 

‘So that you are the legal heir to all 
he left, and Stella Gayell is penniless?” 

“Ta” 

‘Very well. The first thing we de- 
mand is that you give up that will and 
leave her rights as they have been.” 

‘‘T grant that. I will destroy the will 
—in her presence.”’ 
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«That will never do.” 

“It will have todo. I am willing to 
swear to let her have all she has believed to 
be her own.”’ 

The two men consulted in a low tone. 

Then the young man said: 

‘«‘] guess that'll have todo. ‘The next 
thing is for you to give up all pretensions 
tothe hand of your cousin in marriage.”’ 

‘‘Never! I will die first. ’”’ 

“She refused you this morning.”’ 

‘IT don’t blame her. She had no reason 
for thinking I loved her. 1 don’t suppose 
the had ever thought of marriage and me 
inthe same day. No matter. I shall try 
to be worthy of her. I shall try to win 
her. Ishall ask for her love again and 
again, if. 

“Tf you live!’ 

“If I live? This is America. This is 
the nineteenth century. Of course I shall 
live. You dare not e 








terrupted the older man; ‘‘I was your 
grandfather’s lawyer, and the lawyer of 
histwo sons. I am never going to have 
the eyes of a critical foe go over my ac- 
counts. My son needs money. He 
fancies Stella Gayell. So he is going to 
have Miss Stella Gayell, and her money. 
As for your life—”’ 

He did not finish the sentence, but 
snapped his fingers: with a brisk and 
hearty cheerfulness. 

“Twill never give her up. J love her!” 

‘Love her?’’ cried the young man; 
“love her? Since when ?”’ 

“T_T don’t know. I think I’ve loved 
‘her all my life.”’ 

“You didn’t act in a love-like manner 
this morning.” 

‘I didn’t know I loved her.”’ 

‘‘When did you find it out ?”’ 

**Since—since you caught me. 
you have had me here.”’ 

“Ah! I think I’ve heard that ap- 
proaching death does give clearness of 
mental vision! But we mustn’t waste 


Since 








time in talk. The night is going fast. 
Once for all, will you give up Stella 
Gayell ?”” 

“Once for all—J never will!” 

They gagged him then. 

‘Those are the last words you'll ever 
speak,’’ said the younger man ; “‘ the very 

t. You may change your mind. It 
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‘Desperate men dare anything,’ in- — 
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will make no difference. You’ve made 
your choice. You must abide by it.”’ 

They bound him hand and foot. They 
carried him through the woods to the 
edge of the river. ‘They laid him down 
ina boat. ‘They bound him fast to it. 

Then the younger of his two captors 
spoke again. 

‘‘T am going to be more than fair and 
liberal'with you,”’ he said; ‘‘I am going 
to give you every chance. I asked Miss 
Stella to be my wife ; I asked her only a 
few short minutes after you did; her 
answer was very favorable. I shall go to 
her in the morning,—in the morning 
which is coming so fast, and she will 
give me her promise. I shall mary her; 
there is no question about that. As for 
you—you may choose between being a 
wanderer again, and the grave! Will 
you give her up? ’ 

Ernest Gayell shook his head. 

‘Your death be upon yourself, then ; 
you would have it so. The boat is just 
leaky enough to go under in about two 
hours ; in two hours’ flow the river finds 
the sea. In two hours, you go out of the 
world of love and life forever. Good 
night—and—and—”’ 

That was all. They shoved the boat 
out into the river. The swift current 
caught it, and swept it on its way. Above 
him, shone the stars. Around him, crept 
the winds of night. Beneath him, wet- 
ting and chilling him sorely, the waters 
of the river slowly gained ; beneath him 
the boat slowly settled—settled, while he 
ran a swift race with fate and death. 

Think it over, Ernest Gayell, think it 
over; do you not know the time is short? 
Hold firmly to your situation, and your 
needs! Why does your mind wander so ? 
You have no time to give to thoughts of 
some long ago camel ride across the 
Great Desert! And—no—you never 
took a journey like this down the Grand 
Canal in Venice! The stars—do not dare 
to hope that they will shine for you much 
longer ; they never looked down quite 
like this,—not in the voiceless solitude of 
the polar night, not in the shadow of the 
pyramids! Look up, Ernest Gayell, up to 
the stars—and beyond them! Do you not 
know you are riding to your death? Can- 
not you hold firmly to that thought? 
Cannot you get the sweet beauty of 
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Stella’s face away from between your soul 
and your future? Cannot you forget the 
glory of her eyes—you who never knew 
their glory until less than an hour ago? 

On—on—on! Steadfast! Firm! Un- 
wavering! Jawalittle firmer than usual! 
Eyes beginning to shine with a something 
that mortality never knew nor guessed! I 
know, Ernest Gayell, that you find no 
regret in your choice; since there were 
but two endings between which to choose ; 
you can lie there and thank God that you 
chose as you did. God help you, Ernest 
Gayell ! 

You found neither romance nor ad- 
venture, in all the earth. But have they 
not found you? 


The two men watched the boat fora 
few minutes as it drifted away into the 
impalpable shadows of the night. Then 
they turned to go. 

‘*The beginning of the end,’”’ quoted 
John Hartley. 

Yes, John Hartley, the beginning of the 
end / 

When they were out of sight, Stella 
Gayell sprang from behind the tree where 
she had hidden while they bound her 
lover and cast him adrift. Nota weak 
woman, to sit down and wring her hands 
and weep, but the impersonation of 
strength and resolution! 

‘He loves me; he loves me; and I did 
not guess it; how could 1? I must save 
him—save him—or die!”’ 

She rushed away through the darkness, 
her feet slipping and stumbling at almost 
every step, and the shrubs seeming to 
catch and hold her back. 

On—on—on! Her gaze ever fixed on 
the rocking boat, dimly seen under the 
very edge of the shadow which seemed to 
fix the boundary of her vision. On, on, 
on, until she found, suddenly, that she was 
not gaining on the object of her pursuit. 

The river bent here. She was already far 
beyond the bounds of lawns and cultiva- 
ted places. She was in the wilderness of 
which she knew little. But this she did 
know, that the river way was a mile or 
more, while across the country in a 
straight line was hardly more than a 
quarter of a mile through a wild tangled 
undergrowth which would have seemed 
impenetrable at any other time; a quarter 


of amile, with rough stones, slimy and 
slippery, wet from the winter’s snow now 
scarcely gone; a quarter of a mile—what 
of it? She was already racing through 
its difficulties and dangers while another 
woman might have been waiting to count 
and consider them. 

She found her way across this neck of 
land, she could never tell how. — It always 
seemed to her like some frightful dream, 
some unreal vision of a restless and 
horror-haunted sleep. She came to the 
river again—down a steep path leading 
to an old and rotten and unrailed foot- 
bridge; down to a narrow gorge through 
which the waters leaped and boiled. She 
came—too late! The boat swept through 
this rocky chasm, tossed here and there 
by the fury of the torrent, but she caught 
the steadfast upturned gaze of the man she 
would give her life to save, if she only 
could. Their eyes met for only a second, 


* but he smiléd back at her; he knew; he 


understood. If he died now, he would 
at least know that she would never be 
John Hartley’s wife. 

She rushed across the frail bridge. The 
planks bent under her feet; bent, swayed, 
cracked, droke, and when she _ touched 
the other shore there was no way to re- 
trace her steps. 

On again, across a low-lying, level 
waste, where the wind seemed to have 
spent its vigor in driving the fogs and 
mists forward and backward, and to be 
complaining its aged and useless life 
away. 

A half mile of this, gaining on the 
river because of its great sweep to the left. 
Down to the level shore, facing the shal- 
low stream which stretched too far for 
the darkness to admit the possibility of 
another shore beyond the sluggish flow. 

And up the stream—far, far up—was 
the boat. It was very low in the water 
now. ‘The leaks at the bottom had been 
faithful servants of evil; the hurrying 
waters in the gorges and rapids had 
lent their aid to wickedness. The time 
between now and the end would be very 
swift and short. Anda half mile below 
the river would rush through a long, steep, 
rocky lane, for its wild leap into the sea. 

Stella dashed out into the river. Some- 
times it was shallow, and she ran; some- 
times there were deep holes, across which 
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sheswam. Bravely, unhesitatingly, until 
she caught the frail craft, and looked 
down upon the face of the man she loved 
as it rose an inch or two above the cruel 
water in the boat. A few moments of 
awkward work with Ernest’s pocket knife, 
taken awkwardly from his pocket, and 
they were free to go home together, to 
take as long a time as they pleased for 
going, and to make all necessary expla- 
tions in their own way. And so— 

Kind reader, suppose we go back some 
other way, and let the lovers talk unin- 
terrupted and unlistened to. 

. VI. ‘ 
Morning! Warm! Bright! 
John Hartley comes slowly up the 

walk toward Stella’s home. His step is 
firm and light, but his glance is toward 
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the ground. Perhaps he is wondering 
whether Stella and her money will be 
worth the price he paid. 

He raises his eyes. Stella stands on 
the piazza waiting for him, and—can it 
be?—Ernest Gayell is standing by her 
side, waiting for him, too. . 

He turns and flees. Ernest hesitates, 
then he speaks: ‘‘ Let the rascal go,’’ he 
says; ‘‘let him try to find peace and 
pardon. Let him hunt for happiness the 
wide world over. We shall never see 
him nor his father again. As for me—’’ 

‘*You have had your romance?”’ 

He stoops and kisses the smiling face 
uplifted toward his own; the sweetest 
face in all the world to him. 

‘‘My romance has just begun,’’ he 
says tenderly. 
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BY W. A. PETERS. 





Angels kissed her, and the sunbeams 
Bright, caressed her; 

Dimpled, dajnty Leolina, 
In our arms they left her, 

With celestial radiance beaming 
From her eyes of blue, 

With the cooing, dove-like murmur 
Of her life so new. 


Song birds bright, on air of morning, 
Loving notes addressed her; 

And darling Leolina smiled, 
And God, He blessed her. 

In odorous sweets the flowers exhaled 
Their incense on the air, 

And all their opening homage paid 
To our Leolina fair. 


Stars at night came with their banners, 
Shining bright above her, 

Keeping guard o’er Leolina 
Just because they loved her; 

Moonlight streamed in silver ringlets 
O’er her sleep, benignly, 

And white wings came at God’s command 
To do his will divinely. 


Angels kissed her, and the sunbeams 
Bright, caressed her. 

Dimpled, dainty Leolina, 
Tender life had left her. 

Snowy pinions, soaring upward 
With her spirit, like a star, 

Bore our darling Leolina 
Back to Heaven afar. 
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A LIGHTNING FLASH. 





BY S. A. WEISS. 





I considered myself very fortunate when 
I succeeded in renting two rooms in a 
pleasant house on Bromfield street—a quiet 
forgotten street whose houses as well as 
their occupants generally were character- 
ized by an air of shabby gentility. As I 
myself might be classed under this head, 
the place suited me; and in special I en- 
joyed sitting at my windows, which were 
at the back of the house, and shaded bya 
tall elm, and while knitting or sewing, in 
the fashion of most old maids who have 
little to occupy them, to let my eyes wan- 
der over the gardens intervening between 
me and the rear of the houses on the next 
street. I remember how in the spring I 
watched the vines and fruit trees budding 
and marked the deepening green and the 
thickening foliage; until in June the row 
of houses had became quite shut out from 
my view. Only in the house exactly fac- 
ing me were tto windows visible through 
a chance opening in the trees, and a par- 
tial view of a broad walk running down 
the middle of the garden and overshad- 
owed by a trellis arbour of vines and 
morning-glories. 

By a natural instinct my eyes often 
turned to the only two windows which the 
summer foliage had left exposed to my 
view; and in this way I soon learned to 
know something of the occupants of the 
house. 

Every morning, about eight o’clock, a 
staid mulatto woman would open the 
green shutters, shake a rug or two out of 
the windows, and then employ herself in 
sweeping and arranging the apartment; 
finally setting a little round breakfast- 
tablenearthe window. Then there would 
appear a dark complexioned little old 
lady, leaning on the arm of a fair young 
girl, who would pour out her tea, butter 
her roli, and after the repast read the 
papers to her. Occasionally they would 
walk in the garden, the girl supporting 
the old lady and holding a big umbrella 
over her to keep off the sun. A sharp 
old lady she seemed to be, at times 
scolding the gardener about the flower- 
beds and the fruits; and even in her evi- 
dent infirmity showing the imperious 


manner of one accustomed to having her 
own way. Sometimes I would see the 
girl seated near the window reading aloud, 
until the old lady would fall asleep in her 
big cushioned rocking-chair, when her 
companion would softly close the book 
and look out wearily and half sadly upon 
the garden, as though longing for fresh 
air and liberty. A 

So it continued until the end of July, 
when a fresh actor appeared on the scene 
—a gay, handsome, young fellow, whose 
light ringing laugh sometimes reached my 
ear, as he sat at the open window chat- 
ting. When he came in the girl would 
put down her book and take up her sew- 
ing; and though she rarely looked up or 
spoke, it seemed to me that he was always 
observing her as they sat at the two win- 
dows facing each other. After awhile 
she would leave the room on his entrance, 
and from this time I observed that there 
appeared to be something wrong between 
the old lady and the young man. And 
one day I saw the old lady hand hima 
roll of bank bills, which he first counted 
out on his knee, then placed in his pocket- 
book, and went away with a lighter step 
and more cheerful look. But I never 
again saw the girl there; probably she 
had been sent away. 

On inquiry, I learned from my land- 
lady, Mrs. Wortham, something about the 
people in the stuccoed house. The little 
old lady was a. Madame Castide, the 
widow of a once wealthy Creole gentle- 
man. She had still some of her wealth 
remaining, but hoarded it with great 
parsimony, and having no relatives of 
her own whom she cared for had an- 
nounced her intention of leaving all she 
possessed to her late husband’s nephew, 
Eugene Arnold. This was the young 
man whom I had seen at her windows— 
now just from some business wanderings 
in the far west, where unfortunately he 
had fallen in with rough companions and 
led a somewhat wild life. ‘‘I knew him 
when he was a boy,’’ my landlady said, 
‘‘ for he would often come over the garden 
wall to play with my boys. He was 4 
bright, dashing sort of a fellow, somewhat 
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A LIGHTNING FLASH. 


impatient and reckless, but generous and 
full of fun and frolic. I dare say he’ll get 
over his wildness in time. As for the 
young lady, madame’s companion, she’s 
of good family, but since her father’s 
death dependent with her mother upon 
their own exertioris. The two are living 
now in lodgings on this street, Mrs. 
Meredith taking in sewing, and _ her 
daughter, Miss Alice, teaching in a 
school. I’ve heard that Madame Castide 
sent her away because she suspected that 
her nephew was becoming too much in- 
terested in her. 

After this I never saw madame but 
once. It was on a bright, still, sultry 
August evening, and the windows oppo- 
site mine were wide open to let in what 
breath of air was stirring. Near one of 
them sat madame before her desk, and at 
the other her nephew. Presently, as I 
glanced again in that direction, my eyes 
were met by a flash and glitter, and I saw 
that it came from something which the 
old lady was holding in. her hands, 
before the eyes of her nephew, turning it 
to-and-fro in the light of the setting sun. 
Diamonds they must be; nothing but dia- 
monds could emit such wonderful rays; 
and I found myself speculating upon why 
she kept them, and what she intended to 
do with them? and why she did not sell 
them? such folly it appeared, that she 
should retain this useless wealth in her 
possession. 

That night I was awakened by the 
banging of my window shutters in the 
wind. The sultry day had given place 
toa stormy night, and I hastened to rise 
and secure the shutters which had been 
blown loose. 

As I reached the window there came a 
along quivering flash of lightning, illu- 
minating the scene without with a pale 
but vivid distinctness. My eyes were 
directed straight before me; and for the 
space of a brief minute I found my gaze 
resting upon the house opposite. I saw 
the two windows of madame’s sitting- 
room; the shutters closed as they always 
were at night, and a man standing at the 
foot of a ladder the head of which reached 
to one of the windows. At the instant 
in which I took in the scene, something 
fell or was thrown apparently from the 
window above, and striking the man on 
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the head hurled him to’the ground. It 
all passed in the space of a brief second 
or two, while the long quivering glare of 
lightning continued; and then, closing 
my blinded eyes, I drew in the shutter, 
and having secured it returned to bed. 

The next morning all the neighbor- 
hood, all the town even, was ina state of * 
horrified excitement. Old Madame Cas- 
tide had been found dead in bed, with 
marks of fingers on her throat; and a 
box containing money and jewels missing © 
from the desk in which she kept it, and 
which had been broken open. 

The case was of course immediately 
taken up by the authorities, and proved a 
most puzzling one. No clue whatever 
could be discovered to the identity of the 
perpetration of the crime; no sign of his 
presence even, except in the broken lock 
of the desk, the contents of which had 
been rummaged over, and the finger marks 
on the dead woman’s throat. All the 
doors and windows were found to be se- 
curely fastened on the inside, and the 
most rigid examination failed to bring 
suspicion on the inmates of the house, 
who were only the old gardener and mu- 
latto woman; faithful servants, who had 
been in Madame’s employ for over twenty 
years. But finally suspicion became di- 
rected to the dead woman’s nephew, Eu- 
gene Arnold; and such was the train of 
evidence gradually brought against him, 
that ere long few persons entertained a 
doubt of his gui!t. 

In the first place, it was known that 
between himself and Madame Castide 
had occurred of late several serious dis- 
agreements :—at first on account of his 
extravagance, she being called upon to 
pay some of his debts; and afterward be- 
cause of his attachment to a young lady 
of whom as her nephew’s wife, Madame 
did not approve. She had threatened to 
disinherit him unless he promised to give 
up this marriage, and he had replied that 
he would not resign the woman he loved 
and honored for all the wealth that the 
world could bestow. Then Madame had 
consulted her lawyer about making a new 
will, and so informed her nephew. This 
was two days preceding the murder ; and 
on this occasion, Delphine, the woman- 
servant, remembered to have_seen her 
mistress take out a box of jewels from the 
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writing desk in which it was kept, and 
show it to Mr. Eugene, saying that she 
‘had intended it as a present for his wife, 
should he marry to suit her, but that it 
should never be worn by Alice Meredith. 
Then he had ‘flared up” as Delphine 
expressed it, and said something about 
Miss Meredith being worth all the dia- 
monds in the world, and that he meant 
to marry her at once, and make a home 
for her, howsoever humble—where she 
would be protected from unkindness and 
insult. All this the woman had seen and 
heard from her mistress’ adjoining bed- 
room, where she sat mending a rent in 
the curtains. The young man had how- 
ever called on the day following, when 
Madame had sent hima sharp message 
refusing to see him. And on the next 
day the old lady had been found murder- 
ed, and her money and jewels missing. 
It had been shown that any person pos- 
sessed of false keys could have entered 
the house and on leaving have secured 
the doors behind them ; and this, young 
Arnold had had abundant opportunity of 
doing, even in the five minutes in which 
he had been kept waiting in the hall on 
his last visit to the house. 

When I heard of these things through 
the papers, I was led to speak to my land- 
lady on the subject of all that I had ob- 
served at the stuccoed house opposite; 
even to the appearance of the man at'the 
foot of the ladder on the night of the 
storm. I had not doubted that this was the 
gardener, perhaps removing the ladder, 
or securing something against the storm; 
and but for the murder should never have 
recalled the circumstance. And the re- 
sult of my communication and the land- 
lady’s gossip was, that I found myself 
summoned to court as a most unwilling 
witness in the trial of Mr. Eugene Arnold 
for the murder of Madame Castide. 

Everything, apparently, went against 
him. ‘The garden ladder had been seen 
the day after the tragedy lying in its 
usual place under the back piazza, and 
nothing thought of it in connection with 
the murder. But now, on a rigid exami- 
nation, it was ascertained that a loose slat 
had been slipped out of the window- 
shutter, and afterward replaced. By this 
means doubtless the iron bolt on the 
inside, with which he was familiar, had 


A LIGHTNING FLASH. 





been loosened; when there would be no 
difficulty in entering the window, the 
sash having been left raised on this warm 
summer night, or in securing the shutter 
upon leaving. Mr. Eugene Arnold had 
doubtless entered the house by the front 


door, by means of a duplicate key, un- gard 


locked the back door, the key of which 
was always left in the lock, and so gained 
access to the back yard. This course he 
had taken, knowing that the doors of 
Madame’s rooms up stairs were always, 
on her retiring, locked on the inside, and 
trusting to the noise and darkness of the 
stormy night to screen him in his guilty 
work. 

With an intuitive conviction of the 
young man’s innocence, formed mainly 
from his frank face and fearless bearing, 
and with all my woman’s sympathies 
enlisted in his behalf and that of the 
almost heart-broken girl whom he loved, 
I was distressed beyond measure at the 
effect of my testimony in apparently 
strengthening the proof of his guilt 
After answering the questions and cross- 
questions of the counsel, I was led from 
the witness stand and given a seat: while 
the gardener was again called forward by 
the prosecution. I listened, but so agi- 
tated and dazed with emotion that I 
hardly took in what was said until sudden- 
ly, above the roaring in my ears I caught 
the words: 

‘*No, sir; notracks. ‘The rain might 
have washed them out. Nothing but a 
broken flower-pot that had been blown 
off the window above that of the sitting- 
room.”’ 

The last words struck upon me with 
the shock of a sudden revelation. A 
broken flower-pot? Had I not, by the 
vivid gleam of that tell-tale lightning- 
flash seen it fall? And did I not now 
recall what had hitherto utterly escaped 
my memory, that in its descent it had 
struck down the murderer as he st 
beneath the window, doubtless about to 
remove the ladder after consummating 
his guilty deed ? 

I half started up; I could hardly re- 
press the exclamation upon my lips. 
Sudden and distinct as the lightning 
gleam itself had flasHed upon my mind 
this truth: ‘‘ Whosoever this man with the 
ladder may have been, he would probably 
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ve nopear about his head some mark of the blow 
hich had prostra‘ed him.” 
I looked eagerly at young Arnold. 
ere he sat, bareheaded, no sign of cut 
or bruise on his clear manly face, nor 
amid his light curling locks. The old 
ener, cohcerning whose innocence 
of the murder many had now begun to 
express a doubt, stood up unshrinkingly 
onthe witness-stand, his face unscarred, 
his bald head shining without a mark, in 
view of the crowd. Instinctively my 
ees wandered ‘around to a face which I 
hd noticed amid the crowd, noticed 
fom its intense eagerness as it was. thrust 
alittle forward from the dense mass 
nnged against the wall of the court-room 
tward the left. I had noticed it only 
fran instant; yet now, in this moment 
of excitement it occurred to me that this 
fae had appeared in some way marked 
scarred. Yes; the man, a tall, dark- 
- the Fomplexioned fellow, with something of 


ently asinister alertness and cunning in his 
uilt, Jblack eyes, wore a plaster or bandage on 
ross) Joe side of his foreheid, just visible 
from neath the close cloth cap which he had 
vhile J10tremoved from his head. His atten- 
d by ftom had been caught by my involuntary 
agi- motion and exclamation, and as I turned 
at I Jour eyes met. - What mine expressed I 
den- |ktow not; but into his came a sudden 
ught lok of keen and defiant scrutiny; and 
then he drew back into the crowd. The 
ight [%xt moment I perceived that he was 
ut a }Sowly and very quietly working his way 
own | the door of the court-room. 
ing- | “Stop that man!’’ I whispered to the 
gentleman, a lawyer, seated in front of 
with §™. ‘Stop him; I am sure that he is 


A [te murderer!” 
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- My reasoning or intuition, or by what- 
ever name it may be called, proved to be 
correct. This man was the murderer, 
though there was actually no evidence 
against him until Madame Castide’s money 
and diamonds were found secreted in his 
room in an old ash-box. Afterward a 
‘‘friend’’ of his, with whom he had 
quarreled, betrayed him, and he himself 
made a final confession. 

He was an Italian laborer, who the wit- 
ness swore, had before this killed a coun- 
tryman for the sake of his honestly-earned 
wages. He lived in a back street not 
very far from Madame Castide’s, and one 
evening being employed in cleaning out 
a stable-yard next to madame’s he had in 
looking over the wall seen her holding in 
her hands and showing toa young man 
what he was certain was a casket of jewelry 
—probably diamonds. Next day he as- 
certained that only the old lady and her 
two servants occupied the house; then 
proceeded to examine the premises, and 
on the following night, with the assist- 
ance of his false ‘‘friend,’’ with whom 
he afterward refused to fairly share the 
plunder, he climbed the high garden 
wall and so committed the burglary. He 
would not have meddled with the old 
lady, he said, had she not awakened and 
persistently attempted to make an outcry. 

So ended a trial which attracted more 
than usual interest and attention. As 
Madame Castide had not destroyed her 
will made in her nephew’s favor, he in- 
herited her fortune, and soon after the 
trial married the girl who had been true 
to him through all his troubles. They 
were very grateful to me, and to their 
generosity and kindness I owe much of 
the comfort in which I now live; and yet 
but for the revelation made by that flash 
of lightning how differently might not 
things have turned out for them both. 











It whispers of a will above thine own, 
A great and gracious will; 

That through the sighing pines sweet monotone, 
To thee cries: “Peace, be still!” 


the | Then, overcome with the mental shock 
ing- }*1 excitement, added to the close at- 
now }sphere of the crowded court-room, I 
: br the first time in my life fainted. 
had i 
tood IN THE ENCHANTED FOREST. 
“ile BY TUBOR OHL. 
lush, restless heart! that stirs, and stirs, and stirs; 
rre- @ And will not, cannot stay ; 
lips. music of the winds among the firs, 
ning all for thee to-day. 
rind Hush, restless heart! is there for thee no cure? 
; he No future day of peace? 
fi Nay, make me only stronger to endure, 
ably Till these quick throbs shall cease. 
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VI. 
GARDENING. 

Belle Fraser plucks up a spirit and de- 
termines to work out some line of action 
by which she can benefit others and 
amuse herself. She determines to com- 
mence with gardening. 

So spring passes and summer comes, 
comes with all its beautiful wealth of 
sweet air and flowers, and blue skies and 
sunny scented beauty. 

Even smoky, dirty, hard-working Tip- 
ton puts on its summer dress and looks 
brighter and fresher in its holiday attire. 
Belle thinks so for there are pleasant 
drives with the doctor, long walks over to 
the Sefton Buildings to see her old friend, 
Miss Minnett, and a deal of digging and 
delving in the back garden at home. 

‘<Isn’t it beautiful?’’ she asks lifting 
up a healthy sun-burnt face and very dirty 
earth-covered hands, as she points out the 
results of her labor before her one fine 
June evening. 

‘¢ Beautiful,’? answered Dr. Horton, 
looking round at the somewhat tangled 
wilderness of flower and fern and shrub 
and plant; ‘‘ but haven’t you attempted 
rather too much, it seems to me to want 
some better method or arrangement. Half 
of these things will die, won’t they? 
You’ve moved them so many times.’’ 

‘¢ They do look rather drooping,” she 
answers ruefully, ‘‘but I’m sure I water 
them.”’ 

‘¢With a vengeance ; these poor gerani- 
ums are almost washed up by the roots.”’ 

‘¢T never saw such a mess of a place in 
my life,’’ says Miss Horton in her practi- 
cal wisdom, ‘‘it’s something dreadful; 
call this gardening? the ground isall slop, 
and those long twisting beds Belle has 
devised look for all the world like some 
horrid, wriggling, writhing earth-worm.”’ 
But the summer speeds on its lovely way 
and brings the boys home for the holi- 
days. How changed the old house seems 
now. What a deal of fun and laughter 
and uproarious merriment goes on. Belle 
looks on almost appalled, and feels that 
till now she has never really known what 
it is to be young and merry and gaysome. 
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There are drives and walks, and no epgjand! 
of boating and tennis-playing, and jmfas sh 
promptu pic-nics, and the doctor looks¢q}‘2! 
with the kindly indulgence of an outsidgthe ! 
and amused spectator; and last, but ngf2!28 
least, the family circle is completed by} s 
the home-coming of Susie Horton herself f° 
She has been away now for some eight} | 
months or sd, traveling about with pind 
cousin of hers, a Mrs. Atherton, a young, Felle 
rich and very fashionable widow. Bell into | 
looks out of the window with no litte} “- 
interest as the cab stops at the gate |S 
one summer evening to catch the fist]. ° ) 
glimpse of Susie Horton. She is out ina} lig! 
flash and up the little pathway and |*tict 
amongst them all in a twinkling, bright {i201 


faced, gay-voiced, flaxen-haired, ani |) 
mated. ey 


**Well, here I am again; haven't you 
all been pining to see me once mor? 
‘Somebody’s watching and waiting for 
me.’ Well, boys, how are you? Jane, 
what a fright of a cap you have got on \ 
Time for me to be home again, I see, to “a 
row you all up,’’ distributing hasty kisses F ” 
all round as she speaks. ‘‘And this 8 ie 
Miss Fraser I suppose, Belle I shall call ve 
you at once. Why, Cecil,” turning to)" 
her brother who had just come from the} 
railway station with her, ‘why, Cecil, Su 
didn’t you tell me that Belle wasn’t a bit of T 
pretty? what a story. Why, she’s ever h: 
much better looking than Tom,” with 4 Ml | 
little conscious patronage of her ow|*™ | 
superiority nevertheless. Belle draw 
herself up a little stiffly and a littl 
proudly; there is something in this dis 
cussion of Ker own looks which offends da 
her. » } 

Dr. Horton smiles at the little airs d Br 
dignity she puts'on. ‘Susie, you are am 
goose,” he says, shaking his head as if it whol 
is too much trouble to put matters straight. a 

‘‘ Anything going on in Tipton, aly > 
parties on hand? What, nothing? how ul 
horribly slow. No fights across the way @ x 
‘The loch?? No rows on Sa lly 
nights? Well, well, it is time for metf) 
come home, I see you have all been d 
sleep and now want a good thorough _ 
rousing up.’’ Susie Horton is a plump - 


much 
“The 

6“ ( 
that s 


done 
their 
hot a 














ight haired, pretty featured little girl, 
hose faults and virtues are all on the 
ace, and therefore plainly to be seen 
no enijndtead. She is good tempered as long 
nd jmjas she has her own way, obliging if she 
ooksqq4can be so without putting herself out in 
outsides the least, and good company and win- 
but no ning just when she feels. inclined to be, 
ted by but selfish and self-seeking to the very 
herself fcore. Now she is all smiles and gracious- 
© eight|2 and animation. ‘‘You must have 
with a fund it horribly slow here,” she says to 
young elle that self same night as she comes 
Bell into her room for a private confab. 
0 litte} “But I have not found it slow at all,”’ 
1e gate fauswers Belle, smiling. 
he fit| “No? who’ then has made Tipton so 
out ina {delightful to you?’’ asks Susie in a tone 
y and vhich brings the hot blood rushing up 
bright. into Belle’s face. ‘‘I should have thought 
; |that you would have been moped to death, 
geing no one but Jane and Cecil.’’ 

“] like your brother and sister very 
mich,” returns Belle, a trifle haughtily. 
“Thave not been moped at all.”’ 

“Oh, of course, Cecil is kind and all 
that sort of thing, but terribly hum drum. 
Now all my planning and_ scheming will 
be to get him to let us all goup to Thorn- 
;jdovey. Do you know the place? No? 
all call |b, it’s splendid, some friends of mine go 
there every summer.”’ 





|, ale 


n’t you 
more? 
ing for 
Jane, 


ring to ; 
‘om the VIL. 
Cecil,| _ THREE WEEKS AT THORNDOVEY. 
"ta bit| Susie Horton soon grows terribly tired 


of Tipton. She has shown off all her 
with a]"*¥ costumes, told all her best stories, 
+ own|%4d pursuaded her brother to give one 
draws |Pty in her honor, and then this being 
. itt“ she wearies of the quiet routine of 
is dis |tteit every-day life. It is August, now, 
hot and stifling, and the burden of her 
aly song is a loud lament over the 
airs of Moke and dust and heat of Tipton. 
But the smiles and the animation soon 
as if it}"urn when her brother consents to the 
raight. vhole lot of them going off for a three 
y{"*tks visit to Thorndovey, and she begins 





ry be most vigorous of preparations. 
way at “It is such a pity Cecil can’t afford to 
us go to some hotel,’’ she says regret- 
me tofly to Belle, who being the nearest her 
een toy" age, is selected as confidante. ‘‘A 
oroughgtding house would be the next best 
slump, 4. "8, but we are too large a party for 


t. Lodgings are horrible; the rooms 
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are stuffy, and Jane and I always quarrel, 
and then there’s always such a fuss over 
taking them.’’ 

Belle thinks so too, when the day 
comes, and after a long and dusty railway 
journey she finds herself, with Miss Hor- 
ton, Susie, Dick and Tom, at the Thorn- 
dovey station, and is bidden to accompany 
the former in a grand quest after lodg- 
ings, while Susie and the boys remain 
grim guardians of the luggage. What a 
hunt they have, up and down stairs they 
patter, in and out again they go. Noth- 
ing seems to please Miss Horton, she asks 
innumerable questions, sniffs and snorts 
and walks away. ‘‘ These rooms are too - 
dear, and here the gas smells, and there 
isn’t a good sea view, and this would do, 
but there aren’t half enough bed-rooms.’’ 
Belle’s heart beats high with anxious ex- 
pectation and hope. ‘‘Oh, surely these 
beautiful rooms will do, looking out on 
the lovelysea view and the grand parade.”’ 
But the bargain drops through, and Belle 
walks humbly out, behind her’ undaunted 
leader, humbled and crest-fallen. She 
begins to fear they will never find a place 
to put their forlorn heads in that night. 
The place is full, full to overflowing, and 
lodgings were both scarce and high. At 
last, to both Susie’s and Belle’s deep dis- 
gust, Miss Horton engages rooms over a 
chemist’s shop, far, far away from the 
fashionable parade and band, with no 
view of the beautiful, heaving sea, or 
gaily dressed people or lively promenade, 
but looking out on a disconsolate, ne- 
glected piece of ground. 

‘«T shall be ready to die of shame and 
vexation,’’ says Susie as the two girls are 
up stairs in the little bed room they are 
to share together, arranging themselves 
for a stroll on the promenade in the 
evening, ‘‘if any of the people I have 
met at Mrs. Atherton’s turn up here and 
find us in this horrid, shabby, pokey little _ 
hole.”’ 

‘‘Never mind I’m sure we shall enjoy 
ourselves here,’’ says Belle, whose spirits 
are rising at the strains of the distant 
band, and at sight of the gaily dressed 
people passing to and fro before their 
windows, ‘‘do make haste and let us go 
out, don’t let us miss one moment, I 
want to be off.”’ ‘ 

‘«¢ Goodness gracious Susie, is that you,” 
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cries Miss Horton catching a glimpse of 
the two girls as they are going down the 
staircase, ‘‘you don’t mean to let me 
think you are really going out of doors 
dressed like that.” 

*¢Oh you'll think nothing of my dress 
when you see the other girls out there. 
Aren’t you coming Jane, it’s a most 
lovely evening ?”’ 

«What will Cecil say,”’ she cries with 
dismay as she kneels by the side of a 
hamper and carefully lifts out the home- 
packed eggs and butter. 

‘*T don’t know I’m sure as he’s not 
here to say anything,’’ answers Susie 
flippantly, ‘‘it must remain a mystery. 
Come along, Belle.’’ . 

It was Belle’s first peep of fashionable 
life, and she never quite forgot the fasci- 
nation of the scene, or the impression it 
made on her own impressible young na- 
ture. Stretched out before her eager eyes 
was the long smooth parade with the 
well-dressed, handsome, fashionable'look- 
ing people walking gaily up and down. 
The long line of white houses, the ladies 
in their pretty gowns peering down from 
the balconies, the beautiful silvery shim- 
mering sea, the far off hills gleaming 
purple-tinted in the soft summer evening, 
the fresh inspiriting sea air blowing cold 
against her cheeks, the dash of the rip- 
pling waves over the pebbly beach, 
mingled with the heart-stirring strains of 
the military march. 

Her eyes sparkle, her breath comes 
quicker. ‘‘This is splendid!”’ she cries 
enthusiastically. ‘*Oh, Susie.” 

But Susie is all for business. She is 
already carefully scanning over the peo- 
ple. ‘Yes, they are here. Thought 
they would be; they said they came here 
every August. Look Belle at that pretty 
little woman yonder in the cream-colored 
costume, talking to the tall dark man; 
that is Captain and Mrs. Hunt. What a 
bore; we are in such horrid lodgings; 
they will come to call and Bridget will 
be sure to answer the door with sooty 
hands and a smudge on her nose, and 
Mrs. Hunt can make such fun; but, oh, 
we must speak to them; there, that nice 
looking man that has just joined them is 
Clement Davidson. I have met him at 
Mrs. Atherton’s; he is so nice.”’ 

The two girls, the one in the coquettish 
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blue, the other in the clinging crape,, 
no end of notice as they walk quietl 
and down the long parade. 

Many are the glances of admiratigl 


they obtain and the flattering remark§ Bel 
‘‘What pretty girls; charming contrap th 
blonde and brunette,”’ etc., fall on the 


“ears as they pass and repass the long Ji 
of people walking up and down. 


soon meets and claims her friends, ano he 
after a deal of laughing and talking tf 
whole party join the line of processi 
and promenade backwards and fo Ne 
to the gay strains of the band. serve 
Bye and bye the little group divid eager 
and Belle finds herself walking upag@ Th 
down with Mr. Davidson. Heisat tion s 
good-looking, gentlemanly young manJturne 
with agreeable manners and ready speech] hers, 
Her dark eyes burn bright with de jonat 
lighted excitement; her cheeks flush, bey a th 
laugh rings out sweet and clear. “Iti gay, 
a splendid place,”’ she is saying over and dove 
over again; ‘‘she means to enjoy herself] Susie 
here, and to have a good time of it.” | hers 
Mr. Davidson laughed at her gitlish sharp 
enthusiasm. ‘Wait till you have bem tion ; 
here three weeks like I have been, you'll with 
soon tire of all this nonsense then.” | and 
‘Nonsense,’ she cried, excitedly) was 
‘¢tired, not I, indeed, not I.” “bet 
‘But it’s the same thing over and OV grace 
again.” Miss 





“Ah, but it’s all new and wonderfi 
and delightful to me.” 

‘<‘I’m tired to death of it all. Iwan 
to get Captain Hunt away to Scotland’ 

‘*Not going!” she cried. 

‘Well not to-morrow, exactly, 

very one you meet is coming or gol 

Her eager face fell, clouded over. ‘ 
this gay, bewildering scene after all 
a fleeting phantasmagory?”’ 

‘¢Well,” said Susie, in high good hu 
mor, as they sat down in the evening t 
a good substantial supper, in the m 
despised lodgings. <‘‘I think we 
have a good time of it, I suppose 
boys winged your flight to the sea; 
saw nothing of you in the parade, and 
you know, Jane, Captain and Mrs. 
are staying at the Queen’s; and Belle, 
innocent looking proper-going Belle, 
commenced the most thorough-g 
out-and-out flirtation with Clement 
vidson you ever saw in your life.”’ 
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‘J am afraid I have undertaken more 
@han I can manage in promising to look 
fter you two,” said Miss Horton, very 
ravely. ‘‘1 hope Belle, Susie is only jok- 
ing, else what would Cecil say?” 











contrafin the excitement and enjoyment of this 
On thewonderful evening, she had forgotten the 
long limvery existence of her guardian, his ap- 
1 proval or disapproval seemed as nothing 


VIII. 
THE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE. 
4 Never did any young votary of pleasure 
|serve the giddy goddess with so much 
eagerness of purpose as did Belle Fraser. 


ng MaMtyrned a much steadier sober-head than 
y Speech hers. She became the favorite of a fash- 
with de} ionable circle, the pet of the exclusives 
lush, telat the Queen’s, the belle of the little, 


“Itiq gay, foolish, flirting, fun-loving Thorn- 
Over ald dovey. She eclipsed, out-djd, out-vied 
_hersell/ Susie, pretty little coquettish Susie, with 
it.” | her saucy smiles, her sunny wiles and her 
Si sharp speeches. Susie, with her reputa- 
eM tion as beauty and heart breaker. Susie 
1, youll with her ready wit, her pretty costumes, 
1. Jand her jingling little Irish songs. She 
cited} was pronounced to be ‘‘better form,”’ 
“better style,’’ ‘‘more dignified and 
ind oF graceful and charming’’ than pretty little 
Miss Horton. Mr. Davidson admired her, 
onderfil the Hunts praised her, their friends the 
De Villiers and the Lowries liked her, 
] and the loungers at the Queen’s talked 
land.) about her, till she became that most 
dangerous thing of all at a giddy seaside 
plaee—‘the fashion.’ People asked who 
she was, followed her about, sought for 
a1 introduction; of course all this came 
about by degrees. The Hunts, who were 
tich people of good birth and position, 
C took a great fancy to the waxen-tinted, 
ning  dark-eyed, stylish looking girl, and took 





e mut} her everywhere with them, introducing 
e her to their own inner circle of friends. 
os€-Y4 Staying at a fashionable hotel, thronged 
ea; “with pleasure seekers, themselves the 


and@@ center of a brilliant circle, their notice 
of two pretty girls was enough in itself 
to bring them out into thé full glare of 
Public life. Susie’s witty tongue, and 
“g00@ Oquettish smiles, made a capital foil to 
nt ME Belle’s quiet grace and gentle manners, 
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Belle blushes guiltily, but says nothing. - 
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and won them many a passing glance of 
admiration as they sauntered on the 
pebbly beach in the morning or listened 
to the merry strains of the band in the 
pleasant evening. 

Belle being pronounced the fashion, 
Susie took a certain kind of pride in giv- 
ing advice and keeping her up to the 
mark. 

‘* Your black dress and hat is fearfully 
shabby, Belle,’’ she advised one day. 
‘*Come with me to Madame Norene, we 
will see what she can do for you.’ ‘‘ But 
the expense,’’ gasped Belle. <‘‘ Susie, I 
shall be ruined.”’ 

For response, Susie twisted her red 
lips contemptuously together, and said, 
with dry sarcasm, ‘‘ Well, I only want 
you to keep up your credit, I don’t see 
how you can go about with the Hunts, 
unless you are properly dressed,” and 
Belle’s feeble defence soon gave way to 
her companion’s persistence. 

Very stylish she looked, arrayed in her 
fashionable summer garments. Belle had 
a certain way of putting on and wearing 
her attire, different to most other girls,’’ 
so Susie said, half enviously, half admir- 
ingly. 

So three weeks went by and the visit 
was drawing toaclose. ‘‘ What shall we 
do when we get home,”’ Belle says some- 
times in a dreary amaze. ‘‘ After us the 
deluge,’’ laughs Susie; don’t croak, we 
needn’t think about home till we find 
ourselves there.’’ Miss Horton passes the 
time in writing letters home to her brother 
in which she recounts, how well the girls 
are and how much they are enjoying 
themselves, diversified with fearful scrim- 
mages with Bridget, who purloins the ham 
and eggs, and lobster and stout, and in 
dire fears that every time Dick and Tom 
go for a sail they will be drowned, washed 
out to sea and their bodies never re- 
covered. 

It is the Friday of the third week of 
their visit, and on the morrow Dr. Hor- 
ton himself is coming over to Thorndovey 
for a few days, and then the whole party 
will return with him to Tipton. 

Miss Horton starts back a little, when 
Susie tells her in her off-hand manner, 
that ‘‘ Belle and herself are going to a 
grand ball that same night, at the 
Queen’s.”’ 
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«¢A ball’, cries that worthy lady, in 
considerable dismay, ‘‘ but you two chil- 
dren can’t go to a ball without any one 
taking you.” 

‘¢Qh, Mrs. Hunt will chaperon us,”’ 
answers Susie softly. 

‘Mrs. Hunt,’’ cries Miss Horton wrath- 
fully, ‘you two seemed bewitched with 
the Hunt’s and their grand friends. I’m 
sick to death of the very mention of their 
names, you can talk or think of no one 
else. I don’t know, I’m sure how Cecil 
would like their acquaintance for you.”’ 

‘¢Oh, Cecil wouldn’t mind.” 

‘*T think he would mind very much. 
I feel sure he would object to you two 
going to a public ball alone. If you do 
so let ‘me tell you both it will be without 
my permission. How do I know that it 
is a respectable kind of affair.’’ 

‘* Poor, dear, anxious, old sister,’’ laughs 
Susie, ‘‘it is a perfectly respectable and 
well patronized ball. Captain Hunt has 
promised to come for us, Mrs. Hunt will 
chaperon us when there, and Belle will be 
really the belle of the room.”’ 

‘‘T don’t like it all. I don’t like the 
idea of you two going and dancing away 
at an hotel.” 

«<But we’ve danced at the Queen’s 
before this; we did so on Tuesday last, 
after dinner.”’ 

‘Well I never, but I wash my hands 
of the whole affair, and please what 
dresses are you going to wear.”’ 

‘¢Oh, I’ve made mine myself, altered 
an old thing up stairs at night, and Belle 
has ordered a new one from Madame 
Norene.”’ 

‘«Madame Norene, and who will pay, 
please, for all this grandeur.”’ 

Belle grows hot and uncomfortable. 

‘¢Tt is not to cost much,’’ she stammers. 

‘¢Well, I see both your heads are turn- 
ed; remember I give no permission, I am 
only thankful Cecil is coming to-morrow 
to take us all home.” 

Miss Horton says no more, but through- 
out the day maintains a displeased silence. 
Bell gets ready in the evening with fast 
beating heart and guilty heightened 
color. 

*©You look lovely, Belle,’’ Susie ac- 
knowledges half enviously. ‘‘I wish I 
wasn’t so plump and dairy-maidish look- 
ing—after all you aren’t really handsome, 
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only you walk and carry yourself as if 
you were, and it takes people in.’\ 

Miss Horton is no better pleased whep 
she finds it is Mr. Davidson who hy 
come for the two girls instead of Captain 
Hunt, and in a tirade of hot indignation 
the blue robed figure and the queenly one 
in black lace with long trails of starry 
jessamine, make haste to escape away into 
the waiting cab. It is the first eveni 
out of the happy three weeks that Belle 
Fraser does not enjoy herself. Some how 
or other to-night a change seems to have 
come over the spirit of her dream. To 
her chilled spirit the laughter sounds 
reckless, the jesting coarse, the flattery 
empty, the mirth meaningless. 

And all the time she is as Susie pro 
phesied—the belle of the room. People 
are asking who she is, talking about her, 
seeking an introduction, her little pro- 
gramme is written over and over again— 
she could have a dozen partners for each 
dance if such a thing were possible; and 


she laughs and talks and smiles and chat- 


ters as if care was a thing unknown, 
dances and rattles on as if the heart beat- 
ing beneath the lace and jessamine had 
never known a sorrowful thought, or felt 
one vague uneasiness. 

After supper she is standing surrounded 
by a gay and giddy group, two gentlemen 
of the party disputing about some dance 
she has promised. With a light word 
and jesting tone she turns to Mr. David- 
son saying ‘‘old friends first,’’ there the 
smile leaves her lips, she stammers, flushes, 
guiltily falters, ‘‘ you here?”’ 

It is Dr. Horton who is standing by, 
grave, quiet, icy, possessed. The hot 
blood rushes to her face in one impetuous 
flood, for she sees, feels that he has been 
a witness of the foolish little scene. How 
foolish, horribly foolish, and intensely 
silly she never thought till now. 

‘«Yes,’’ he answers, ‘‘I am an evening 
sooner than you expected me. My sister 
told me you were here. Who is this gen- 
tleman? Will you introduce him to me?” 


All her accustomed ease and grace of 


manner seemed to desert her. She intro- 


duces Mr. Davidson to her guardian in 
a somewhat awkward fashion. 
‘‘Are you come to take Miss Fraser 
home ?’’ asks the young man lightly. 
‘No, certainly not, till she is ready.” 
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«You are going to dance, I see;”’ then ‘¢Oh hush, hush,’’ cries Belle in sore 
he bows as if apologizing for detaining dismay and confusion. , 
them and moving away. But Dr. Horton makes no manner of 


“Thank you,’’ she says with dry lips answer; he says nothing in reply, nothing 
and frozen voice, ‘‘but I would rather either good, bad or indifferent. 


notdance. Iam tired and prefer sitting IX 
down.” pai 
But she does not add that she cannot DEBT AND DIFFICULTY. 
dance with those keen gray eyes looking ‘¢T don’t know what to do,”’’ says Belle, 
on and criticising the scene. coming into the little bedroom where 


“I’m not going for hours yet,’’ says Susie is packing up some of the finery 
Susie, coming upto speak. Cecil isn’t a worn last evening, ‘“but Madame Norene 
bit cross; he says he’ll wait for all my has sent me in a bill of seventy-five dol- 
dances.’’ lars for the things I have had, and I have 

But Belle is no better off, no more hid- only twenty-five dollars in the world to 
den or out of sight sitting down than meet it with.” 
dancing; much less comfortable when ‘¢Only twenty-five dollars,’’ cries Susie, 
her guardian crosses over and sits down sharply, ‘‘why, Belle, I thought you had 
by her, within easy ear-shot of Clement lots of money to spend on your dress; 
Davidson’s senseless chatter and exag- whatever possessed you to go in debt else ?”’ 
gerated flattery. Her cheeks burn like ‘‘I had no idea they would cost so 
fire, her heart swells with miserable anger much,’’ answers Belle; she is too kind 
and annoyance, something rises up in her and sensitive to add, ‘‘ you persuaded and 
throat to choke her when she tries to taunted and helped to lead me on,” 
speak. Why the woman must bea fool, thgugh she turns reproachful eyes to her 
aborn fool to go onso before Dr. Hortone cgmpanion at her angry tone. 

Why what seemed such good fun, such ‘‘T wish I’d never seen the things—I 
amusement yesterday, is to-night the most wish I’d neverseen Thorndovey, or anyone 
senseless tomfoolery, the most disgusting or anything in it,” cries the girl hotly, 
balderdash. tears of mortification and anger swelling 

“My head does so ache,and I’m so uptohereyes. ‘‘I hate the place,”’ with 

tired,”’ she says at last, turning imploring a passionate stamp of her foot, ‘‘I only 


eyes to the grave face sifting by her. wish I had never set foot in it.”’ 
*Can’t we go home now?” ‘‘That is rather a different tone to what 
“If Susie is ready.” you have been singing lately,”’ says Susie 
“Oh, do ask her.’’ coldly and mockingly. 
“T will go and ask Miss Horton,”’ says Bell’s cheeks burn like fire. ‘‘Can’t 
Mr. Davidson, rising up. you lend me the money, Susie?’’ 
Very pale and spiritless and woe begone ‘Me, child, me, why I’m as poor as 


the belle of the ball room looks, as wrap- ever Job was in his worst days. I haven’t 
ped up in her white fur cloak she leaves a sixpence to bless myself with, though I 
the heated room. can say this much for myself that I never 

Susie and Mr. Davidson are following run into debt—I don’t owe a penny in 
behind laughing and talking merrily the world,’”’ concludes Susie, virtuously. 


together. ‘¢ Then what am I to do?” 

“You had better take my arm,”’ says ‘‘Well,’’ says Susie pettishly, ‘‘ You 
Dr. Horton, as they reach the top of the must tell Cecil; Cecil must help you.”’ 
stone staircase. ‘¢Qh no, no, not him, not him ; do try 

“It has been a hateful evening,” says and help me, Susie.’’ 
poor. Belle, turning mute, imploring eyes ‘«« There is no one else, no one can help 


which humbly crave for pity and forgive- you but Cecil ; not but that he hates peo- 
hess from those calm, keen, gray ones, ‘‘I ple getting into debt ofall mortal things.”’ 


haven’t enjoyed myself one bit.” ‘¢Is there no other way than that?”’ 
‘“Not enjoyed yourself,’’ cries Susie, ‘‘None that I know of.” 
“why, anyhow, you are the belle of Thorn- Bell is silent, but her prqud spirit is 


dovey and the talk of the whole place.” — saying over and over again, ‘‘ How caa I 
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tell him? how can I bear to be blamed,to 
‘be blamed by him?” 

‘*I] can’t think how you have made 
way with your money?” 

“¢Oh, I have such a bit, only seventy- 
five dollars a year in all, just as much as 
this one bill is—I spent the half on some 
poor people I used to visit in Tipton; 
money slips away so fast when you buy 
flannel and blankets. and things of that 
kind, and the other half is gone somehow, 
all but twenty-five dollars. 

‘<You do spend your money so foolish- 
ly,’’ says Susie sedately, who possesses 
some of her brother’s shrewd sense in 
money matters. 

‘<Well, never mind,” cried Belle, im- 
patiently, ‘‘those who won’t help, needn’t 
scold. I must pay the bill before I leave 
Thorndovey, so I must tell Dr. Horton 
first or last, I suppose.”’ 

‘«Shall I tell him.” 

‘‘No,” with haughty decision. ‘I 
know how you would represent the case. I 
prefer telling him myself. I can trust 
to his justice if not yours.”” She sweeps 
out of the room like a queen. Susie 
looks after her in amaze, but it is a bitter 
telling, a bitter telling; the haughty look 
dies out of her face, the anger from her 
eyes, she has to nerve her trembling hand 
to open the door. 

The boys have gone bathing, Miss 
Horton is away marketing, Dr. Horton is 
alone in the stuffy little drawing-room, 
she nerves herself for the task as she 
comes slowly forward. 

He is sitting by the bay-window read- 
ing. He looks cold, colder than usual ; 
grave with a chilling gravity that is 
neither yielding nor encouraging. 

‘‘T wish to speak to you,’’ she says 
timidly. 

He lays down his paper and looks up. 

‘‘T am very sorry,’’ she begins ner- 
vously, ‘‘very sorry—but I have a bill 
here seventy-five dollars. I have bought 
some things here and they have cost more 
than I thought they would,” she stops— 
hesitates. 

‘4 Ves.”” 

‘*T have only twenty-five dollars in the 
world, and this bill I owe is seventy-five 
dollars.’”’ She holds it out to him im- 
ploringly. , 

‘¢Do you mean”’ he says sternly, ‘‘ that 
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you have gone in debt for things yoy 
cannot pay~for?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she answers faintly. 

His face settles into a quiet frown, 
‘*Then you have done wrong, acted 
most foolishly —of course this bill is for 
dress,’’ pushing it away contemptuously 
from him as he speaks. 

Her eyes glitter dangerously, her proud 
spirit rises like a dawning tempest. 

‘‘It is for dress,’”” she answers haugh. 
tily. ‘I have been out a great deal 
here and I couldn’t go amongst the Hunts 
and their friends in my shabby dresses.” 

‘“‘Their friendship must be worthya 
great deal if it is biased by the freshness 
or shabbiness or your attire,’’ he says 
sarcastically. 

How she longed to tell him, longed 
but dared not, that his coming had 
awoke her from that feverish dream of 
pleasure, awoke her rudely, left her sorry 
and ashamed and miserable. 

He opens his pocket-book and takes out 
three twenty-five dollar bank notes, clean 
and crisp and new. 

She feels somehow that his heart hard- 
ens against her as he puts them in her 
hand. ‘‘I don’t want all this, I have 
twenty-five dollars of mine own.”’ 

But he pushes back her hand. ‘You 
can’t be without a penny in your purse, 
child; that twenty-five dollars will have 
to last you till Xmas;’’ then he picks up 
his paper again as if the affair is ended. 

She stands before him, pained, irreso- 
lute; ‘‘ Dr. Horton,’’ she says at last, in 
a low constrained voice, ‘‘1 will save up 
and pay you back in time.” 

«©Yes,’’ he answers coolly, ‘‘I look 
upon that money as a loan, not a gift.” 
She moves away with a certain imvatience, 
reaches the door, then comes suddenly 
back and speaks in a new-born impulse, 
‘¢Won’t you say something kind? Won't 
you forgive me ?”’ 

He looks up as if bored. ‘*¥ should 
wish you to learn the value of money and 
the disgrace | of debt. I have nothing 
more to say. 

«‘T am afraid,’ she stammers, still 
standing before him and hanging down 
her peony hued face from utter shame, 
‘‘that you are angry with me for what 
you saw last night; I fear you will be 
altogether disappointed i in me.’ 
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She lifts up her shame-hued face and 
looks at him pitifully, hungering for some 
kind word or look of denial. ‘‘ Disap- 
pointed !’? he laughs mockingly, and his 
laugh is not a pleasant one for listening 
eas. ‘‘ Disappointed in you; what did 
youthink I expected in a girl of eighteen ?”’ 
At the cool sarcasm of his voice, she turns 
fom him with a little shiver, turns and 
reaches the door, closes it after her with 
no further attempt at returning. 

The little party is back again at Tipton, 
now settling down gradually into the 
usual dull prosaic routine of every-day life. 

On the third day after their return Belle 
receives a letter which a little startles and 
surprises her. It is a formal offer of 
marriage from Mr. Clement Davidson. 
But somehow it is with very little triumph 
that, as the evening comes round, she ac- 
quaints Susie Horton with this proposal. 

‘Why, it is perfectly delightful,’’ cries 
Susie rapturously, for immediately there 
dawns before her eyes the grand pano- 
rama of a fashionable wedding, herself 
figuring as chief bridesmaid. 

“Tt will be perfectly delightful. Of 
course you will be married from here. 
Cecil as your guardian will give you 
away. It will be a capital match for you 
Belle, much better than you could have 
expected. Clement Davidson is very 
well off, good family, gentlemanly—”’ 

Belle holds up her hands. ‘‘ When are 
you coming to the end of your advertis- 
ing catalogue? Iam not going to marry 
Mr. Davidson, thank you!”’ 

At Susie’s exclamation of unaffected 
horror Bell laughs. 

“You may laugh,’’ says Susie wrath- 

fully, seeing her own little rose-hued 
scheme fade away into nothingness, «but 
Icall it a downright shame of you, Bell, 
thtowing away such a chance as that; 
after all the encouragement you gave him 
at Thorndovey.”’ 
_ “Oh, I liked him well enough there, 
just to talk and laugh and amuse oné at a 
quiet seaside place, but I wouldn’t marry 
him for the world.” 

‘What utter nonsense.”’ 

“Don’t look so cross, Susie, it can’t 
matter to you anyhow. You can’t think 
how ashamed, angry, disgusted I felt at 
the ball that night, when he would tattle 
Sich utter foolery before your brother.” 
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‘«Oh, Cecil is altogether different. He 
is a grave middle aged man, and of course 
the combination of good sense and dis- 
cretion, but then he is dreadfully slow.”’ 

‘Slow !”’ 

‘¢Well, you know what I mean, and if 
you think so much of Cecil as all that 
you should be a little more ready to carry 
out his wishes.”’ 

‘“*How?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, how tiresome you are. You 
know the day the Hunt’s left Thorndovey, 
Mr. Davidson had an interview with 
Cecil and asked for permission to write 
this letter.”’ 

**Did he?”’ 

‘<Yes and Mrs. Hunt told me all about 
it. Cecil made inquiries of Captain 
Hunt; he said he thought him the best of 
the whole lot, and he found it was all 
satisfactory about Mr. Davidson.” 

‘< Satisfactory ?’’ 

‘Yes, I suppose as regards his character 
and how much money he had got, or what- 
ever it is a guardian has to inquire about.”’ 

‘‘T don’t believe it,’ cries Belle, pas- 
sionately. 

‘¢ But I assure you it was so. Why not? 
Of course Cecil looks after your interests 
like he would after mine. See how hard 
he works for us all, it would be a relief to- 
him I should think if one of us were to 
get married, it would make one trouble 
less.”’ 

Belle remains silent. 

‘“*Do you really think, Susie,” she 
says at length, in a low pained voice, that 
Dr. Horton is tired, really wants to get 
rid of me, I know I vexed him dread- 
fully about that bill, he has not been one 
bit the same since.” 

‘I don’t think he exactly wants to get 
rid of you, only of course he would be 
pleased by your doing so well for your- 
self.’”’ 

“Ta,” 

‘¢Mr. Davidson said himself your lack 
of fortune was no hindrance or draw- 
back to him, and Cecil said he felt sure it 
was a disinterested affection on his part.”’ 

‘¢Yes,’’ says poor Belle wearily. 

‘«T don’t think that any of us consider 
half enough how hard Cecil slaves and 
works, or how many sacrifices he makes 
on our behalf,’’ says Susie, beginning to 
ride the high horse in a fast 4nd furiously 
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virtuous manner. ‘‘ Of course some day he 


will want to marry himself, and how can* 


he till some of us are off his hands and 
settled. I should have thought you would 
have been glad to have had a home of 
your own and to have been independent 
of Cecil.” 

A dangerous light as of anger comes 
into Belle’s face, her cheeks flame, her 
eyes fire and dilate. 

‘¢ Where is your brother?”’ 

«In the study.” 

She sweeps out of the room like a young 
queen, her knock at the study door is 
both loud and imperious. 

For a wonder she finds Dr. Horton do- 
ing nothing, not even reading ; he is sit- 
ting silent and absorbed in his own 
thoughts. 

‘<1 have come to'speak to you.” 

He looks at her kindly and steadily, 
and something in his grave, earnest eyes 
drives all the pride out of her heart, the 
anger from her lips, and leaves only asoft 
and pained humility. 

‘« Sit down then,’’ he says with his old 
kindly smile. ; 

She sits down on one of the comfort- 
able chairs opposite to where he issitting. 
The study is his own private little sanc- 
tum and seldom intruded on by any mem- 
bers of his household, save on great and 
state occasions. 

‘¢Well,”’ he says, with his strong re- 
liable voice, looking down encouragingly 
on the pale embarrassed young face, ‘‘I 
think I can guess what you are coming to 
tell me. You had a letter this morning, 
hadn’t you?” 

“Ven.” 

‘¢From Mr Davidson. I had one too. 
And now for your answer, what is to be?’”’ 

‘Tt is to be—yes.”’ 

She speaks the last word harshly and 
abruptly. 

Theré is rather a dreary pause; asilence 
cold and sad and lifeless. 

The Doctor is the first to speak. 

‘¢ Have you considered the matter well 
over? if I give my sanction to your 
promise; remember I shall be neither 
willing nor ready to release you again 
from it!” 

‘¢ Yes I have considered it.”’ 

‘¢Look here,’’ and he comes over to 
where she is sitting wan and lifeless, ‘‘I 
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want you to make no mistake in. this 
matter; fora mistake here is irremediable. 
I will speak to you now as I would to my 
sister, as I would to Susie. 

She bows her head in mute token of 
consent and he goes on. 

‘‘T am bound to tell you if you look on 
marriage in a practical common sense 
manner, that Mr. Davidson has great 
advantages to offer you. He has a good, 
unstained name, a position of ease and 
affluence, and what is more, or should be 
more toa woman’s heart, a sincere and 
disinterested affection, but you are not 
listening.”’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon she answers weari- 

y.” 
‘‘In himself the young man is well 
educated and gentlemanly, and I believe 
well spoken of. He is also perfectly 
suitable in respect of age. You are very 
young,”’ and again through a dim silence 
comes the stifled echo of a sigh. 

‘*T feel quite old,’’ she interrupted. 

He goes on with greater ease and 
fluency. ‘‘You are very young and very 
inexperienced and easily led. You are 
painfully impressive.’’ 

The pale face blushes rosy red in one 
huge, hot flame of resentment. 

‘¢Sensitive to a fault, swayed by every 
wind that blows, carried away by every 
passing mood and feeling ; now answer 
me faithfully and truly, remember you 
have only hada three weeks’ acquaintance 
with this young man at a giddy sea side 
place ; tell me honestly, truly, do you real- 
ly love him with an enduring love, or have 
you only the fickle fancy which will fade 
away, die out to-morrow. She hesitates. 

‘*Tell me at once; I will stand no 
trifling.”’ 

She looks up almost in terror. ‘I have 
no love or fancy for him,’’ she whispers. 

‘‘Then what do you mean by telling 
me your answer would be yes?”’ 

‘IT thought you were angry with me,” 
she falters, ‘and I wished, oh, so much, to 
please you, and I thought Susie said you 
would like me to marry Mr. Davidson.” 

‘Do you mean—pray be sensible and 
tell me what you really do mean—that the 
reason you were going to marry Mr. 
Davidson was the wish to please me?”’ 

** Yes, yes, indeed it was.”’ 

‘«‘ That is a very extraordinary reason,” 
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LOVE AND PASSION. 


and there is a sound as of suppressed 
laughter in the doctor’s voice, ‘you 
must please explain it to me more fully.” 

‘‘T thought, I thought,’’ falters the 
girl in deep distress, ‘‘that I had offend- 
ed you, that you were still angry with 
me about that money, and that—that you 
looked upon me only as a trouble and a 
burden, and Susie said———”’ 

‘‘Never mind Susie,’’ he says calmly, 
“keep Susie and every one but yourself 
out of this.’’ 

‘‘] was unhappy,’’ she answers boldy, 
“because—I don’t know why—but I 
couldn’t bear to think you wanted to get 
rid of me.”’ 

‘«‘My child, in this miserable world of 
ours, the most miserable game we ever 
play at is one of cross purposes. Speak 
out plainly now, keep nothing back, take 
no heed what people say or have said.” 

She tries to speak, but breaks suddenly 
down, the hot tears brim up into the 
great dark eyes. 

“You may believe me, I think, when 
I simply say that I am not angry with 
you, that I do not wish to get rid of you.”’ 

He goes on lightly, as if to give her 
timeto recover herself. 

“Even if I had continued this engage- 
ment—which I should only have done at 
your especial wish, and believing it en- 
tirely necessary for your happiness—no 
persuasion would have induced me to 
have consented to your marriage, or to 
your leaving my house until you had 
attained your twenty-first birthday, and 
were then your undoubted own mistress.”’ 

“Then you do not want to get rid of 
me?” with a glad little cry. 


‘on unheedingly. 
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‘«©You will be a woman then,”’ he goes 
‘*Till then,’”’ he stops 
abruptly. 

‘*Till then I will be perfectly happy, 
if, if—if you will only be kind to me,’ 
she murmurs shy and happy. 

‘‘Kind,”’ he repeats wonderingly ‘‘I 
dare say my manners are harsh and abrupt, 
but I do not mean to be unkind.” 

‘¢ And will you unsay what you have said 
about my being fickle and changeable? ’”’ 

‘*T did not use those words.”’ 

‘‘Well, unstable and easily led.” 

‘*No my child, I cannot ; a few words, 
a rash thought as we have just seen 
would have led you into matrimony. It 
is a grave fault.”’ 

She puts out her hand with a frank and 
childish gesture. ‘‘I1 have never been 
fickle and changeable in one thing, and 
that is—’’ 

‘‘Don’t teli me,” he cries hastily. 

‘<I’m wanting you to think well of me.’’ 

‘*How much did you think of me or- 
my opinion at Thorndovey?”’ 

‘¢That isungenerous. I hate Thorndo- 
vey—lI never wish to set foot in it again.”’ 

‘¢ Another word,’’ he says bitterly, 
‘¢where will they lead you to?”’ 

‘‘They shall not lead me away from 
Tipton in a hurry.” 

‘« Till the tide turns.’ 

‘« Now are we friends?” 

‘‘Well I have no belligerent feeling, I 
assure you. But now hadn’t you better 
go and answer your letter; afraid of 
changing your mind before to-morrow’s 
mail goes out.” 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 





+ LOVE AND PASSION. 





BY PAUL PASTNOR. 





When I was young, and prattled love, 
I laughed at melancholy. 

I heard the stars with singing move, 
And every day was sweet and holy. 


But when my love I had posessed, 
And outrun all my folly — 

Had won my prize, and lost my quest — 
Ah, then to me came melancholy! 


I laughed no more — until I found 
My boy’s-love was a fetter. 

I broke it, and while worlds go round 
I'll love thee still and love thee better! 














NOTES ON FLORICULTURE. 





BY FLORA. ’ 





To every one who cultivates or loves a 
flower, the near approach of Spring-time 
has charms for them, which is entirely 
unknown to those who have no taste for 
the beautiful in nature. ‘There isa pleas- 
ure in the culture of flowers that can scarce 
be expressed ; one must be really a partici- 
pant in this pleasure before we can fully 
appreciate all its delights. ‘The unfold- 
ing of leaf and bud is one of the sweetest 
and purest studies in life. Weare through 
this happy medium enabled to look up 
through nature ‘to nature’s God. The 
continued cultivation of the treasures of 
the floral kingdom is a benefit both mor- 
ally and physically. Hours spent in the 
open air tending a bed of choice flowers, 
tends to develop into activity all parts of 
the body, the fresh pure air of early 
Spring fills the lungs, one breathes freer, 
takes on a new lease of life, and after be- 
comes more and more in love with flow- 
ers, and all floral work. For a beginner 
in floriculture, we think a trial in annual 
seeds would probably be more satisfactory 
than a purchase of expensive plants, with 
which to fill your garden beds, and then 
one gains knowledge by experience; and 
’tis ever an interesting study to watch the 
unfolding of the seed leaf, and each day’s 
growth as it develops into the full and 
perfect flower, is filled with new wonder 
and new delight. Some of our easiest 
cultivated annuals are among the showiest 
and sweetest. What can be prettier than 
a bed of verbenas well taken care of? 
To have them in perfection, seed should 
be sown under glass early in Spring, and 
transplant them into a well prepared bed 
when the plants are three or four inches 
high. One plant, when well grown, will 
cover a space three feet in diameter at 
least, and by the middle or last of July 
will be completely covered with fragrant 
bloom. A seedling verbena is invariably 
fragrant; the dark purple and pure white 
ones are especially so. If you have never 
tried verbenas from seed, you havea treat 
in store for you if you will but try them. 
Get a first-class seed catalogue, and select 
some seeds, ordering early, and I am 
sure you will not regret trying verbenas 


when they bloom; they will make the 
most gorgeous display until entirely 
frozen down; and this bed will yield 
hundreds upon hundreds of flowers for 
bouquet making. What could be more 
daintily sweet? Now for another bed 
that lingers until Jack Frost, with his 
icy fingers, lays hold upon all things 
green. It is a bed of petunias. If one 
has but little space it is better to plant 
with flowers that stay longest and bloom 
most freely. No one could really find 
fault with the blooming properties of this 
pretty annual. Though not so desirable 
for working up in cut flowers, still for 
beauty in the open border they are hard 
to excel. The seed though small, germi- 
nates very readily, and may be sown in 
the hot-bed, or in the open ground, or in 
boxes in the house. They are easily trans- 
planted. The large flowering varieties 
make a grand show; are fine either in 
groups or beds. The small flowery kinds 
are equally desirable. And pansies. 
‘‘Here’s for thought.’’ No collection, 
however small, could well dispense with 
these, sweetest of all flora’s treasures. 
Their cute little faces gaze up at you from 
out their shady bed, and bid you a gay 
good morn, and utterly put to rout a se- 
vere case of the ‘‘blues.”’ No, my pan- 
sy bed is one of the permanent features 
of my garden. It is in a place shaded 
from the intense heat of the sun for they 
do not do well only in partial shade- 
Make the bed deep, mellow and enriched 
very plentifully with well-rotted manure. 
Get several packages of the very best seed, 
no matter if it does cost considerably, you 
cannot afford to buy cheap pansy seed. 
You want the very best or none. The 
Imperial German pansies are grand, so 
are the Giant Trimardeau. Get mixed 
colors, and trust me you will have a dis- 
play of flowers worth a walk of many 
miles to see. During a dry summer the 
bed should have copious waterings, and 
at least twice a week a watering with weak 
manure water. In this way the plants 
will be vigorous; the only way to insure 
good sized flowers. The beauty of this 
flower is, it endures our severe winters, 
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AN OLDER LOVE. 


comes out in safety in Spring, and is in 
bloom before you are really sure Spring 
has begun. It is really lovely arranged 
in flat baskets of wet sand, or damp moss 
—or arranged in shallow dishes of sand 
or moss, makes a dainty ornament for the 
dining table. Don’t leave out the pan- 
sies. Try them once and you will never 
be without a bed of them again. Another 
showy annual, one not always seen in per- 
fection is the balsam. Any one may 
grow them, and with care, may have them 
almost as perfect as camelias, for which 
they are an excellent substitute in floral 
work. Seed may be sown where they are 
to remain, or grown in hot-bed and trans- 
planted. I find the latter way better 
suited. In fact, I transplant everything 
that can be so treated, thus getting rid of 
many noxious seeds, in the permanent 
bed. Give them a good warm, sunny 
place, and if the foliage seems to obscure 
the flowers, prune out some of the smaller 
branches. You can prune to any desired 
shape ; have one stalk of most perfect 
flowers, or two or three, of course the 
fewer stalks, the fewer flowers; but as the 
strength goes to the flowers that remain, 
they are larger, fuller, and more perfect 
inevery way. They are very pretty ar- 
ranged in flat bouquets like the pansies. 
They have such short stems; but if used 
in a large bouquet, must have an artificial 
stem of fine wire, or a toothpick, then 
when used in this way are almost as good 
asacamelia. It is wonderful what an 
improvement has been made in this flower 
within the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
like the old pansy or hearts-ease, it bears 
but little resemblance to the old flower; 
A little sand in the soil in which it is 
planted is a great benefit, as it keeps it 
warm, which this plant articularly 
needs. 
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Try phlox drummondi, and you will 
say it cannot be surpassed for splendid 
colors, and the most constant display of 
flowers. Seed sown in the open ground 
early will begin to bloom in June and, 
from that until late autumn they hang out 
their brilliant, though delicate banners. 
I find it is better to plant where it is to 
bloom; although if transplanted when 
very small, it will do. If planted too 
thick, be sure to thin out, as they do not 
do well. About one foot apart, plant in 
rich soil, and in a sunny spot, as they 
fairly revel in the glowing sunlight. They 
are beautiful if planted as a mixed bor- 
der, but ’tis only when planted in mas- 
ses of separate colors, or in ribbon rows 
as it is called, that their grand beauty is 
fully displayed. Buying the colors in 
separate packets is by far the better way, 
and the seed is so cheap now, that one is 
fully repaid for the small outlay, when so 
much beauty and gorgeous coloring can 
thus beattained. White, scarlet, pink, rose- 
color, blue and lilac, make fine contrasts. 
You can plant more rows of the white be- 
tween the colors, of course. “Each one 
must exercise her own taste in the lines. 
Keep thoroughly free of weeds, and hoe 
between the lines with a tiny garden hoe, 
or a common table-fork, thus making 
them grow rapidly; they come into bloom 
so quickly, and are one of the very best 
annuals for floral work of all kinds. The 
pure white phlox drummondi may be 
worked into wreaths, crosses, and differ- 
ent designs as a foundation. Always, of 
course, having the design filled with damp 
sphagnum moss. Neither the phlox nor 
balsam are at all fragrant; but what they 
lack in this they make up in gorgeous 
coloring, and you can plant mignonette 
for fragrance and don’t be sparing of seed. 
Plant it by the ounce. 





AN OLDER LOVE. 





BY M. A. MAITLAND. 





“What! tears!” he said to little Ruth, 
The morning of their marriage, 

As from the shelter of her youth 
Rolled swiftly on the carriage. 


«Are you repenting of the vow 
Your lips have just come over ? . 


Or does your mem’ry even now 
Call up some fonder lover ?” 


With tears upon her girlish face 
And sighs she could not smother 

In spite of groom, and time, and place, 
She sobbed aloud—“ my mother!” 
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THE ROMANCE OF A RING. 





BY ANNA M. FORD. 





‘«Miss Carleton, I overheard a charm- 
ing item of news this morning, from one 
of the gossips on the hotel piazza,’’ and 
Louise Chandler laughed softly. 

‘¢Something new, is it?’’ queried Edith 
Carleton, carelessly. 

‘* Perhaps not,’’ answered Louise, shrug- 
ging her shoulders in an expressive way. 

‘You hint at mystery,’’ observed Edith, 
with a wandering glance. 

‘*Edith, excuse me’’ — Louise spoke 
abruptly—‘‘ but is it true that you are 
engaged to Herbert Alton, of Baltimore?”’ 

Edith’s face flushed, but she lightly 
said: ‘‘Mrs. Grundy seems to have set- 
tled the question.”’ 

Louise Chandler’s eyes flashed omin- 
ously 

‘Edith!’ she exclaimed, so suddenly 
and in such a sharp tone of voice that 
the other started and then grew pale. 
‘*Edith,”’ she repeated, ‘‘ you have fallen 
into a sare. But tell me, do you believe 
—are you sure that he—he loves you?’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ asked Edith, 
coldly, as if she had not understood the 
question. 

‘¢T mean simply this,’’ and with trem- 
bling fingers Louise Chandler unfastened 
from her neck a fine gold chain; attached 
to it hung a circlet of gold set with rubies 
and pearls. ‘‘Here, take*it,’’ she cried 
excitedly, ‘‘take it, Edith Carleton,’’ and 
she detached the ring and threw it into 
Edith’s lap, ‘‘and when you meet your 
lover, give it to him in remembrance of 
me, and ask him if we two are the only 
ones to whom he has pledged his heart 
with aring. It will be easy for you to 
say that, I know.”’ 

Louise ended with a scornful laugh, and 
rising from Edith’s side turned and went 
rapidly on toward the hotel. Edith 
looked after her blankly, a deathly pallor 
settling in her face, and for a long time 
she sat motionless under the shade of the 
dense grown trees, not heeding the loveli- 
ness of the prospect spread before her, and 
made glorious by the golden glow of the 
summer sunlight that played across the 
valley from the hills and glittered on the 


romanticly shaded waters of ‘‘ Portage 
Falls.” 


* % * * * * 


«Edith! Edith !’’ called Herbert Alton, 
quickening his pace along the narrow 
winding path that bordered the green 
shore above Portage Falls, while Edith 
Carleton turned about, and without speak- 
ing leaned wearily against a tree, her 
finely moulded face pale and drawn into 
hard lines. ‘‘ What has happened, Edith? 
are you ill?’’—this hastily as he reached 
her, surprise and anxiety mingled in the 
tones of his voice. 

Edith looked up at him coldly and in 
silence. 

‘«This is—very unexpected, to say the 
least.”? he exclaimed, returning her glance 
wonderingly, the muscles of his face twitch- 
ing suddenly as if with pain. ‘Edith, 
what is wrong?’’—holding out his hands 
to her. But she did not heed them, and 
he continued impatiently 

‘What am I to infer by this. You are 
changed. Do you forget our parting and 
our promise to meet at Portage Falls?” — 
this last in a reproachful way. 

A faint glow stole into Edith’s face, 
and her underlip quivered. ‘‘My mem- 
ory serves me faithfully, I believe,’’ she 
said, her voice faltering suddenly over the 
words. 

‘‘Edith,’”? he exclaimed, and _ before 
she could prevent, his arms had closed 
and tightened about her waist. ‘‘ Now, 
my dear, whatever has happened let me 
comfort you. Have you not given me 
the right?”’ 

“If I have, I take back my words!” 
Edith spoke excitedly, and with a strength- 
ful motion freed herself from his arms. 
He stared at her aghast. 

«<Yes!’’ she continued, ‘‘I take back 
my words, and ask only that you will 
leave me at once and forever!’’ Her 
voice rang with passion and her luminous 
eyes shot him a glance of disdain. 


The man watched her in amazement’ 


and a hard look settled upon his face. 
«Edith, you are unjust; he spoke 
evenly and folded his arms across his 
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THE ROMANCE OF A RING. 


breast, ‘‘ but before I censure you further 
I demand an explanation.’’ 

Edith defiantly threw back her head 
and with a scornful gesture asked: 

‘What right have you to demand an 
explanation ?”’ 

And in return he exclaimed: 

‘Edith what has come between us? I 
have trusted you completely, and if you 
love me as I believe you do’’—this pas- 
sionately, going close to her side—‘‘as I 
kuow you do, Edith—”’ 

“You flatter yourself, sir,’’ she inter- 
rupted, with sarcastic emphasis. 

Herbert Alton’s face flushed, and with 
aswift motion he grasped her arm and 
cried : 

‘Do you dare to throw my love in my 
face and prove yourself a traitor? Can 
you deny that you once confessed your 
heart to be mine? Can you deny it?” 
and he compelled her to face him, his 
eyes searchingly turned to hers. 

She bore his scrutiny without flinching, 
an indomitable light in her eyes, a cold 
smile wreathing her lips. 

‘Woman, thy vows are traced in 
sand.’’ He utiered the words with bitter 
emphasis, and turned abruptly aside. 

‘What then have you to say to this?” 
and Edith drew from the bosom of her 
dress a circlet of gold set with rubies and 
pearls, and held it up before him. He 
set his gaze upon it, his eyes dilating, a 
look of consternation gathering on his 
face, 

Edith laughed hoarsely. ‘Do you re- 
member it?’’ she asked, a scornful into- 
nation in her voice. 

“Remember it? Yes! But how came 
itinto your possession?’’ he said, speak- 
ing rapidly, and in repressed tones. 

‘“‘In the most simple way imaginable,”’ 
retorted Edith curtly, ‘‘ Louise Chandler 
— ‘4 remember the name?—gave it 
tc me as a souvenir,”’ and again Edith 
laughed, while her companion stared at 
her blankly. 

‘‘ Have I taken you by surprise ?’’—-this 
deliberately. 

*‘It seems so indeed, but all hidden 
wrongs come sooner or later to light. I 
formed Miss Chandler’s acquaintance at 
this place three weeks ago.”’ 

‘‘Behold the result !’’—looking at him 
Steadily and with a scornful smile. 


? 
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‘But Edith,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ let me 
explain’’—this eagerly. 

‘*T will not hear you!”’ she cried, in- 
terrupting him. ‘‘I have discovered my. 
folly, and am glad to be released from 
you.” 

‘‘Edith, Edith, I cannot believe that I 
have lost your love, and in the name of 
justice let me explain! Louise Chandler 
is nothing to me, and never was!’’ The 
words broke impetuously from his lips, 
but Edith did not hear him, and before 
he had finished she had gone speeding 
down the path, her form hidden in a few 


moments by the trees. 
* * * 


K * * 

A cold night in winter, with the hoarse 
winds driving the snow into shroudlike 
heaps as it fell. In a long, pleasant room 
stood Edith Carleton, alone. The warm 
glow of the firelight rested on her hair, 
and a bright shaft of it flickered across 
an open note that she held in her hand. 
Her glance was fixed upon the note, and 
despite the warmth and glow about her 
she was shivering and her face was pale. 
her lips tremulous with pain. At length 
she raised her eyes, listening suddenly to 
the raging of the wind outside, her lips 
framing the words: ‘‘Why should she 
send for me? Shall I go?”’ 

‘Shall I go?”’ she repeated, glancing 
again at the note which she had read sev- 
eral times. It was only a miserable scrawl, 
written in a woman’s hand, and reading 
thus: 


‘¢Edith Carleton, come to me. I am 
dying; in the name of mercy come, that 
I may die in peace. 

LovIsE CHANDLER, 
No. — Light St., 
Baltimore.” 


Edith Carleton’s question was soon 
answered. Within an hour she stood by 
Louise Chandler’s bedside. She had 
suffered greatly owing to weakness of the 
jungs, and prostrating fevers, followed by 
heavy colds. Finally, a distressing hem- 
orrhage brought her to the verge of the 
dark valley. When Edith Carleton 
reached her she found her lying worn and 
pale, her hands, which she feebly ex- 
tended, almost transparent and cold as 
ice. Edith seated herself at the bed- 
side, that whiie thrusting back the bitter 
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thoughts that the meeting roused within 
her, she tried to comfort and cheer the 
soul drifting into eternity. 

‘*You are very kind,’’ whispered the 
faint-voiced sufferer, ‘‘ but you will regret 
it when I tell you of the wrong that you 
have suffered through me,’’ and with a 
frantic effort Louise raised herself from the 
pillows and caught Edith’s hands. 

Edith, whose face had grown pale, and 
whose eyes were dilating with quickened 
emotion, nerved herself to place the 
excited Louise back on the pillows, while 
she said: 

**Do not excite yourself, please do not! 
Whatever may have been wrong, is now 
right, I am.sure.”’ 

‘You are too good,’’ she whispered, 
‘¢and you know not what you say.” 

Edith was gifted with quick perception 
and but little of it had been called into 
play to enable her to understand that she 
had been basely deceived, not by Herbert 
Alton, but by Louise. It was too late 
for her to resent the wrong. She must 
forgive! A momentary struggle convulsed 
her; and then came thethought that per- 
haps Herbert Alton loved her still, and it 
sent a warm rush of color to her face. 

Edith and Louise had been left alone 
together, and only a dim light burned in 
the room. Neither of the two saw the 
tall figure that noiselessly crossed the 
threshold, whereat it paused to look won- 
deringly toward them—the tall figure of a 
man still young, but with hard lines cut in 
his dark, handsome face and full forehead, 
his fine gray eyes and shapely head denot- 
ing more than ordinary intelligence. 

‘‘Edith Carleton,’’ whispered Louise, 
‘‘my confession must be brief, for life is 
almost spent,’’ and she laid one feeble 
hand on her breast, continuing, ‘* Herbert 
Alton and I were children together. His 
father was my guardian, and his home 
was mine. From early girlhood I loved 
him. He loved me not. You, Edith 
Carleton, and I, met by mere accident 
last summer, a year ago. It was at that 
time, if you remember, I heard you were 
engaged to be married to Herbert. I 


WAITING. 


determined that marriage should neve 
be! My acquaintance with you was slight, 
but I had read your disposition so well as 
to know that you were high spirited, 





and I felt confident that you would never 
marry a man whom you believed to bk 
dishonorable. For that reason I sought 
to destroy your confidence in Herbert, 
believing you to be too proud to repeat 
my words tohim. The ring I gave you 
as proof of his falseness was presented to 
me by him as a birthday gift while I was 
yet a mere child. It had once belonged 
to his mother.” 

As Louise concluded Edith uttered a 
low cry of thankfulness, for she was over. 
whelmed in learning the whole truth— 
that Herbert Alton had dealt with he 
fairly—that he had been as true as steel! 
A moment afterward Louise suddenly 
grasped her hands and tried to speak fur- 
ther, but no word came from her lips, and 
a piteous expression settled upon her face, 
which had grown strangely pale in the 
dim light. Edith turned in affright, and 
met Herbert Alton face to face. He 
came forward to the bedside, and -Edith, 
shaken with fear and amazement, could 
only watch him as he administered a cor- 
dial to the sufferer, from a glass that he 
had taken off a stand near by. Louise's 
eyes were open, but an unearthly look 
had come into her face. A faint gleam 
lighted her eyes as she saw Herbert, and 
outstretching her hands—one to each— 
she framed the simple word, ‘‘ Forgive.” 

Edith, with tears overflowing her eyes, 
bent forward and kissed the death damp 
brow, not once, but thrice; and Herbert, 
catching her glance as she raised her 
head, did likewise. About midnight the 
winter storm without ceased to rage, and 
in the hush that followed Louise Chandler 
crossed the bar. : 

‘‘The wrong is righted, Edith,” said 
Herbert Alton to Edith one day some 
weeks later, ‘‘and if you love me yet,” 
this with his hands outstretched to her— 
“*Do you, Edith?” 

‘‘Yes,’’ she said, falteringly, a rosy 
color fluttering in her cheeks. 





WAITING. 


Behind the sunset’s golden bars, 
Beside the crystal sea, 

Wait patiently my best beloved, 
Till I can come to thee. 


I journey on in weariness, 
Deep shadows lie before ; 
And yet methinks I see thy smile, 


Shine through the pearly door. ANON. 
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SOLID FOR WHOM? 





BY ELEANOR MOORE HIESTAND. 





There was a deep blue haze on the distant 
mountains, a palpably dense color which 
formed a fine relief to the bold equalities 
and brilliant hues of the nearer landscape. 
Two people were browsing on the beauty 
of Mt. Laggard that morning in the rich 
full autumn, a man and a girl; there are 
always two such to be found somewhere 
on the mountain! But these two were 
not of accord. You might have guessed 
that from a mere glance at their two faces 
so wholly unlike in all points of character 
and expression. 

“Lovely, isn’t it?’’ he said with the 
languid sort of approval he gave to all 
“correct’’ things. 

The girl, Lisa, made no reply for some 
time. She might have testified to her 
enjoyment of the scene, but she would 
have thought it absurdly presumptious to 
air her small adjectives in praise of such 
a prospect. * 

“That reminds me of a man I met at 
Punkwasset,’’ she said, with a peculiar 
smile which always bothered Mr. Clinton 
Howey because he could not understand 
It. 

“How soP”’ 

“He said Washington didn’t make 
such a bad fist of it after all.’’ 

“T don’t see what that has to do with 
the mountains being lovely,”’ said Howey, 
doubtfully. 

“Don’t you?’’ she said, stooping to 
pick up a brilliant oak leaf that had flut- 
tered down at her feet. ‘‘ How long are 
you going to stay among these lovely 
mountains, Mr. Howey ?”’ 

“I am not going home till after the 
‘elections,’ he replied, switching a light 
bamboo stick through the dried grass and 
laves. ‘I hate a campaign. The 
jarades and stump speeches are something 
awful to undergo, and the noise and ex- 
citement give the town such an abominably 
vulgar tone.’’ 

Lisa smiled again. 

“Tam not fond of politics myself,” 
whe said, patting the head of a fine 
Gordon setter who had just come in from 
arun over the mountain-side. 

“Your friend, Phillips, does not agree 
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with you then,’’ said Howey with a 
slight sneer. ‘‘ Nothing would suit him 
better than to run the whole campaign.”’ 

‘¢ He is very enthusiastic,”’ said Lisa, 
fastening the bunch of leaves she had 
gradually accumulated, in her corsage. 
‘¢ But enthusiasm is so rare nowadays that 
one is glad to see itinany cause. There! 
isn’t that pretty?”’ 

‘*Very. Everything you wear looks 
pretty as you wear it.”’ 

‘* How many times have you said that 
to me this summer, Mr. Howey?’’ Lisa 
said, sincerely. 

‘‘ How should I know? Phillips keeps 
a journal, I believe, but I don’t. 

‘‘Why can’t you let Mr. 
alone? He doesn’t bother you.” 


Phillips 


‘‘He rubs me the wrong way. I hate 
a politician.’’ 

‘He isn’t a politician,” Lisa said 
sharply. ‘ 

‘‘Then he isn’t anything,’’ Howey 
replied. 


‘Of course he mingles in politics,’’ 
Lisa conceded. ‘‘Somebody has to do 
that. It would be a pity if all the good 
men would get out of the way, and let the 
rogues run the government.”’ 

‘¢T understand all that,” said Howey, 
grandiloquently. ‘It is all very well for 
a gentleman to run for office, if he likes; 
but Phillips is what they call a manager, 
and a man that manages a campaign has 
to get down in the gutter and grub.” 

‘¢ He never does that, I am sure,’’ Lisa. 
said, reddening. 

‘<I’ve seen him at it in his own dis- 
trict. Nobody was deeper in the mire of 
those Sixth Ward contests than Phillips 
was. Of course,’’ he added, as he saw a 
warning flash in Lisa’s eyes, ‘‘I don’t 
mean to say that Phillips wasn’t in for 
reform and all that sort of thing; but a 
man can’t get into a mud puddle like that 
without soiling his clothes romewhat.”’ 

‘‘J__I would rather you wouldn’t say 
such things to me about Mr. Phillips,”’ 
Lisa said biting her lips sharply. ‘‘I 
have meant to tell you for some time, Mr. 
Howey, that I am going to marry him, 
Pe 
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‘“‘Oh!”’ said Howey, with an odd 
contraction of the brows. ‘I beg your 
pardon! I see it is a case where the ring 
can do no wrong, even if he is of the 
opposite party. I congratulate—you— 
and your brother. Of course he will 
support Ben for Congress?” 

‘‘Of course he will,”’ said Lisa shortly. 

‘Did he say so?’ Howey asked signi- 
ficantly. ' 

‘*T never asked him, but of course he 
will do all he can for Ben. He couldn’t 
vote for the other man.”’ 

‘‘Not when ‘the other man’ repre- 
sents his own party? You are not com- 
plimentary to Mr. Phillips when you 
imply that he will sacrifice his avowed 
principles for—a woman’s favor.” 

‘¢T didn’t imply anything of the kind,” 
said Lisa, angrily. 

‘*Then I must have misunderstood 
you. What a partisan you are, Miss 
Lisa! Phillips is a lucky fellow. Any 
man might be proud to call you his wife, 
Miss Lisa, I know I should.” 

‘‘T think we’d better go,”’ said Lisa, 
rising. ‘‘I am going toride with Mr. 
Phillips after luncheon.”’ ° 

‘¢Happy man !”’ said Howey, sardoni- 
cally. ‘*But tell me, Miss Lisa—I am 
naturally a little curious—why did you 
prefer himto me? He is not a handsome 
man, nor a rich one, is he? What has 
he that I have not ?”’ ; 

‘¢ My love,’’ Lisa answered with a soft 
flush. ‘‘I am going now, Mr. Howey. 
Will you come with me?” 

He got up and accompanied her down 
the mountains, the dog following at their 
heels. He bade her good morning in the 
shadow of the vine-covered porch, and 
turned his back later on, when she came 
down superbly habited and rode away 
with Henry Phillips. 

‘‘Curse that. fellow!’’ he muttered 
fiercely, and Lisa’s sharp eyes caught the 
look on his half-averted face. 

‘¢Mr. Howey does not like you, Hen- 
ry,’’ she said, as they rode off together. 

‘‘Nor I him,” Phillips replied. ‘I 
have no use for idle men.’’ 

*¢ And he don’t seem to like busy ones,”’ 
said Lisa, laughing softly, ‘‘ especially 
politicians like you.” 

‘‘Is that so?’’ said Phillips, with a 
slightly amused smile. 






















‘‘He—he asked me this morni 
whether you were going to supp 
brother Ben for Congress.’’ 

Phillips’ face underwent a quick chang 

‘‘Well,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘ what di 
you tell him?”’ 

**T said I hadn’t asked you; but 
knew you would, Henry,’’ she adde 
with a direct appeal to him. ‘Of cour 
you wouldn’t work against Ben, woul. 
you?”’ i 4 

‘‘Why, when did you take to elem: 
tioneering ?’’ he said, with an attempt 
raillery. ‘‘ Does Ben know you are atit?} 

‘“No; of course not! He never me 
tions politics to me. He knows how] 
detest them.”’ 

Henry laughed a little. 

‘‘I am sorry, Lisa,’’ he said; ‘Yq 
may have to bear with a great deal 
me.”’ 

‘*I don’t care,” she said quickly. “fyi, 
don’t care what you do—only I want yu, * 
to vote for Ben this time. You can’t 


he isn’t honest or anything of that king’ «y 
‘and he ought to make a good Congres) your 
man.’ . ,poold, 
‘‘T esteem your brother Ben very high long 
ly,” Phillips replied. ‘‘ There can be mii pang. 
possible objection to him on the scored $0 pr 
character or ability.’’ He 


‘Then you are going to vote for him?’ threy 
Lisa said eagerly. leave 
‘«T cannot promise that, Lisa.”’ amaz 
‘‘What!’’ she cried with a sudden flash ly, a 
in her eyes. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say you curt] 
are going to vote against my brother?” J «; 
‘‘Against your brother’s party,” Phil troy} 
lips said firmly. ‘I could not consist] 7, 
ently do otherwise. If I were to suppot away 
Ben, I would be committing myself t0%§ cant, 
policy of which I do not approve.” stupi 
‘¢My brother never does anything bt ering 
what’s right,’’ Lisa said energetically. ‘Jy 
‘I am sure he. always does what le} and | 
thinks is right,’’ Phillips conceded. But} the 
in politics you know that honest men mayf pick 
differ wholly in their views.” with 
‘I don’t care!*’ Lisa cried. with risilf} droy, 








tears. ‘If you vote against Ben, I lay, 
never forgive you!’’ thou 
‘<But, Lisa,’’ he said anxiously, “lf T} 


can't vote for him. It would be and | 
for me to renounce my party out @fhad , 
friendship for any man.’’ * Torok 

‘‘Is that what you call it? Then | How 
















If you loved 


ishes count for nothing. 
me, as you said you did ——’ 
“Lisa!” 

hen ef «_ You would do anything I ask- 
“God knows I love you well enough,” 
he said under his breath. 

“Then vote for Ben—for my brother,” 
Mihe said. ‘‘Henry, please do it for my 


“Unkind!’’ she said bringing her 
ihorse to a sharp halt. <‘‘I think it is 
fyou who are unkind. If you mean what 
you say, I am disappointed in your love 
forme, and I think it is high time our 
“{engagement was broken.”’ 

“Don’t say that, Lisa!’’ he cried with 
teal anguish in his voice. ‘‘I dolove you 
with all my soul. If I did what you wish, 
ant YHit would be against my conscience, and 
an t SH you could not respect me, if I did it.” 

“T shall no longer attempt to control 
your actions in any way,”’ she said, in a 
cold, hard tone, and, stripping off her 
"}long mousquetaire glove, she freed her 
"A hands of the beautiful ring she had worn 
core Of so proudly for the past rfonth. 
| He would not take the ring, so she 

threw it down petulantly among the dried 
leaves and grass. He lookéd at her in 
sn flash omazement, but she bore her head proud- 
“nasi ly, and, turning her horse’s head, said 
say YOU curtly : 
ted “TI am going home. You need not 
Phil trouble yourself to come with me.” 
onss'} The trample of her horse’s feet died 
mp away quickly as she started off on a brisk 
If t04f canter, and -Phillips sat there gazing 
stupidly at the ground. A sort of shiv- 
rede tring sigh escaped him, and his face was 
2 he very white as he got down off his horse 

ie and brushed aside the leaves in search of 
_ | tiering. When he found it, he did not 
n mJ} pick it up, but dug a hole in the ground 

with his heel and buried it. Then he 
ti drove a little stake in the spot where it 
ny **E 47, like a tombstone, one might have 
al thought; and then he rode moodily away. 
y The next day he went back to town 
“a and Lisa herself went shortly after. She 
ut @}tad not made any announcergent of her 
oken engagement, but Mr. Clinton 
owey had found out the fact and made 
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the best of it. Lisa, for some woman’s 
reason was very nice to him. 

‘‘— hear your brother’s chances of 
election are very good, indeed,’’ Howey 
observed one day. 

He had choked down his antipathies, 
and was back in town right in the heat of 
the campaign. 

‘«¢ Are they?”’ said Lisa, languidly. ‘I 
really don’t know anything about politics.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, indeed! Ben is sure to make it, 
though Phillips has raised heaven and 
earth, and some folks-say a little of the 
other place, to beat him.” 

‘¢To beat the party,” Lisa interposed. 
‘MV. Phillips does not oppose Ben.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ Howey replied with a laugh, 
that is a distinction without a difference. 
Of course he had to tell you something 
like that, but the result is the same in 
either case.”’ . 

Lisa bit her lip. 

‘“‘T am not particularly anxious for 
Ben’s election,’’ she said, perversely. 

‘‘Now I know you are a politician at 
heart,’’ cried Howey. ‘That is just the 
way they talk. But Ben’s all right, Miss 
Lisa. He’ll get there, sure’s fate. I 
haven’t voted for six years, but I’m in for 
Ben Griscom, and I’d vote a dozen times 
if I could.” 

‘«That would be a highly pleasing per- 
formance,’’ said Lisa with an odd smile. 
‘*T’m afraid Ben is rather afraid of such 
zeal.’’ 

Howey was really interested, though 
his motives were not to be found on the 
surface. When the returns proclaimed 
the election of Griscom by a large ma- 
jority he grew positively exuberant. He 
rushed around to see Lisa and found the 
house brilliantly illuminated, while a 
steady stream of people kept pouring in 
and out of the door. Benjamin Taylor 
Griscom, the successful candidate was re- 
ceiving his constituents. Howey found 
Lisa upstairs in a little boudoir, rather 
terrified by the tremendous crowd in the 
parlors whence she had kept steadily 
aloof. 

“‘T don’t think there will be a clean 
spot on the carpet anywhere,”’ she said, 
with comical despair, ‘‘and Edward has 
carried out five broken chairs already.” 

‘« There is a crush,”’ said Howey, ‘* but 
isn’t it splendid ? I congratulate you, Ben 
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had a rousing majority. I tell you what, 
Phillips must feel pretty cheap to-night.” 

Lisa made no reply. She was very 
much excited ; her eyes shone and her 
cheeks were glowing. 

‘¢ How long do you suppose they will 
keep on coming?’’ she asked as the 
sound of loud cheers in the house and 
street was borne to her ears. 

“‘ As long as you will let them,”’ said 
Howey. ‘‘ Ben must be making aspeech. 
Listen !’’ 

Lisa did listen but could hear nothing 
but a loud buzz interrupted now and 
then by cheering. 

‘¢Ben will kill himself,’’ she said 
anxiously. ‘‘ He has been up night and 
day for a week.”’ 

She went to the window and looked 
out. There was a tremendous crowd in 
the street and it seemed to be swelling 
from within. 

‘<I believe they are going now!”’ she 
exclaimed, and just then her brother Ben 
entered the room—with Henry Phillips. 

Howey almost bounced off his seat. 

‘‘Well, Lisa,’’ said Griscom, sinking 
into a chair, ‘‘I guess we have gotten rid 
of them. I’ve made a speech and have 
nominally retired for the night, but I 
brought Phillips up to talk over the 
battle.”’ 

Phillips was standing awkwardly inside 


’ of the door. 


‘«T hardly expected to see Mr. Phillips 
to-night,’’ Lisa said, somewhat cuttingly. 

‘‘] did,” said Griscom, cordially. 
‘* He’s the first man I looked for. I knew 
that if I was elected, he’d be the first 
man to congratulate me. Of course 
he fought against me—and fought hard, 
like a man—but I honor him for it. We 
always did differ in politics, but I like 
to esteem my antagonist, if I can, and 
nothing can come between us as friends, 
I hope. What do you say, Henry?” 

‘*T certainly hope not,’’ said Phillips 
taking the hand held out to him and 
shaking it warmly. ‘I have said all 
along that if our next Congressman 
couldn’t be one of our party, I’d rather 
he’d be Benjamin Griscom than any other 
man.”’ 

‘‘Never mind!’ said Griscom still 
holding his hand. ‘We'll convert you 
some day, old fellow.’ 





‘‘T am afraid not,” said Phillips wig. 
a grave smile. 

‘‘Well, anyhow, I owe you a g 
deal,’’ Griscom continued warmly, ‘anf 
I must say that I admired the way yq@l” 
conducted the campaign. It was tm” 
cleanest campaign I ever saw. For ¢ 
first time in my experience in politiglf 
I knew something of 

‘ That stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.’” 

‘¢Mr. Griscom,’’ said a servant y 
had knocked just then; ‘‘ Senator Tru 
would like to see you down stairs.” He 

‘* All right; I'll be there in a miny 
Wait for me, Henry, and—Howey, worl... w. 
you come down with me? You havetif «7 
tasted what I call my election Madeira” §..;, 

Howey left the room enraged but heb «4 
less, and Phillips continued standing tif tir 
Lisa said : 

**Won’t you sit down ?”’ 

‘‘Thanks,’?’ he murmured. ‘I 
afraid my presence is hardly agreeable} ong t 
you, Miss Griscom. If you will 2 0 joit 
me to wait in the library ——.”’ 

‘¢ How absurd you are!”’ she said peti 
lantly. ‘‘You you haven’t congrz 
lated me.”’ 

‘*What?”’ he said with a start. ‘Am 
you engaged to Mr. Howey?”’ 

‘*No!”’ she exclaimed emphatically 
‘*Why, Henry, what do you think d 
me ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know,”’ he said in a voit 
that trembled audibly. ‘You have surf” 
prised me before.”’ 

‘<Well,”’ she said with a sudden smik, 
‘*T am going to surprise you again.” 

With an impulsive movement, she hell 
out her hand to him. 

‘‘Lisa!” he cried, springing forwatl 
to take it. 

‘*T forgive you,”’ she said, magnail- 
mously. 

He was trembling at her touch, but ht 
did. not forget his dignity. 

«Can you not put it insome other way?” 
he said in a lowvoice. ‘‘I am stubborn, 
you see. Myconscience has not yet coh 
victed me of a fault, soI am not ié 
frame of mind to accept forgiveness. 

‘«<You are determined to make me é 
the dust,’’,she said, with a pant. 
suddenly Fithout a word of warning, s# 
threw both her arms about his neck al 
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she said, with 


‘Henry,’ 
in her eyes, ‘‘ 1 am sorry I was bad 


him. 


ts 5M you. I found out I was wrong after- 
ys rads. Ben scolded me awfully, and I 
Way Jud sant to send for you, but I though I— 
Was Ui anted to try you. I wanted to know how 
For song you would hold out. And, after- 
politiggt , when I saw you were right to stand 
p for your principles against anything or 
cel fhnybody, I should have been awfully 
} isappointed in you, if you had given in. 
ant Wil should never have had any respect for 
ot Truith oy again.” 

Ys} Henry laughed. He could well afford 
minut) now, for he had her in his arms and 
ft: her warm soft cheek lay close to his own. 


“That is just like a woman,” he said, 
ising her joyousiy. 

“And I want to say,’’ she continued, 
‘Butting up one hand till it touched his 
ace, ‘I am proud of you because every- 
body speaks well of you, even your oppo- 
ents; and Henry, I am not going to be- 
ong to Ben’s party anymore. I am going 
0 join the opposition.” 
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Phillips then threw back his head and 
laughed heartily. 

‘‘Where’s my ring?’’ Lisa said abrupt- 
ly. ‘‘I want it back again.” 

‘It is up on Mt. Laggard where you 
left it.” 

‘‘Oh, Henry!” 

‘‘Never mind, darling! I think I can 
find it for you,’’ he said smiling, and 
Ben, coming in just then, was about to 
retreat with a startled ‘‘Oh!”’ 

‘*Come in!”’ said Phillips, holding 
Lisa fast in spite of her frantic struggles. 
‘*Ben, it is your turn to congratulate 
me.”’ 

‘‘Then Lisa has made it up with you?”’ 
Ben said kindly. <‘‘I’m glad of it.” 

‘‘And so am I,” said Phillips with a 
happy boyish laugh. 

‘‘VYes,’’ said Lisa raising her head; 
‘cand I’ve changed my politics, Ben. 
I belong to Henry’s party now.” 

‘‘Well,”’ said Ben laughing, ‘‘1 guess 
we can stand the defection, as long as 
you have no vote.”’ 





If I could float 
In a silver boat, 






‘t na boat of moonlight soft and silver, 
And catch thee asleep 

What kisses deep, 

~ hell Weeper than life, from thy lips I’d pilfer! 


But though remote 
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Then, shouldst thou wake 
For love’s fair sake 
And see me near thee, faint with rapture, 
The kisses I stole 
Wouldst thou not, my soul, 
With others, deeper than death, recapture ? 


Then, sweetheart, wake 
For thy lover’s sake 
And kiss him back ere the day discover ; 
For a night will come, 
When cold and dumb. 


‘ I need no boat, 

gnalli No fairy vessel with airy pinion, 
To waft me where 

but be In thy bosom fair - 

way?” True love hath found a divine dominion. 

bbort, 

et COk For oft at night 

t mé My soul takes flight 

- at the dreary, dividing spaces, 

And gains a kiss 
ug,'S Of unguessable bliss 
ck ailltom the face that is dearest of human faces. 








E’en to thy love, must lie thy lover. 
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We had come, Dick and I, by carriage 
from Lucerne over the Briinig Pass, and 
had secured a room on the hotel-lined 
street that fronts toward the Jungfrau, 
and cuts through the village of Inter- 
laken. We spent our first days delight- 
fully; visiting Grindlewald, its glacier 
and ice grotto, and enjoying in the fore- 
noon the lovely Staub-bach in its bridal 
beauty, kissed by the morning sun. One 
afternoon, we set out for a walk up toa 
slight elevation, from which we were told 
a fine view of the valley would repay our 
fatigue. . Turning to the left, keeping 
the Jungfrau in view, as our landmark, 
we began our ascent. It was a narrow 
road, opening every now and then so that 
we caught hints of more beauty in the 
distance. The rock masses stood as un- 
disturbed as at their creation though wild 
flowers heal the fissures that. the icy 
streamlets have hollowed out; the moun- 
tain slopes lay rich in early summers 
green, tall pine trees rose on every side ; 
soft velvety Alps, loveliest of pastures, 
spread above and beyond as we gradually 
mounted higher. The air was fresh and 
gently stirred the leaves. At times, an 
unexpected turn brought us out upon a 
plateau, from which we could look down 
upon the incomparable valley of the 
Lauterbrunnen; could see Interlaken with 
its outlying hamlets sleeping between the 
lakes and rushing Aar, like some sunny 
fairy land where dreams and happy mem- 
ories linger. After a walk of a few hours, 
a charming cottage came in sight, set on 
an open expanse of pasture, a few yards 
above us. We stopped to listen to the 
yoddling of a shepherd boy, and the ech- 
oes that rever berated back; as I stepped 
up to get acloser view of his handsome 
face, lsomehow gave my foot a twist, and 
acry of pain brought my husband to my 
side. To return to Interlaken was out of 
the question, and a carriage, if obtaina- 
ble, could never have gone down the steep 
narrow road. Our friend, the yoddler, 
in a mixture of bad French and worse 
German, pointed out the cottage above as 
a place of shelter. ‘‘It is the Alpine 
Rose,’’ said he, where they let rooms. 
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‘and several choice ornaments, were 










‘«The name struck my fancy, and wi 
Dick’s assistance and biting my lips 
gether to keep back the tears, we slowh 
mounted. 

A girl, in the picturesque costume 
the better class of Swiss, came half wa 
down the Alp to meet us as she saw h 
painfully I limped. She advanced quit 
at her ease, and in pure German, askedi 
I had fallen. A word of explanation fol. 
lowed, and in a few moments more w 
were under cover of the Alpine Rog, 
prettiest of Swiss cottages. Tender hands lessne 
bathed my swollen foot and a soft couch§ scarce 
rested my tired body. Ermgard, forsuch§ Sh 
was our hostess’ name, brought me creamy 
milk, little flaky cakes and some of thi “1 
thick golden-brown honey for my supper,§ “( 
waiting on me so thoughtfully, that! 
afterwards told Dick it was rather jolly tJ “1 
be sick with such a nurse. He laughed, 
surprised that his impatient wife wa 
philosophical for once, and said he wag I 
content to remain a few days to explore, and 
as the old man, Ermgard’s father was one 
of the best of Swiss guides. Our room 
was on the ground floor, and on the fog “. 
lowing morning I enjoyed my breakfastf She 
and a lovely view from the window, 
meanwhile growing quite friendly with} “ 
the bewitching Ermgard. In the after} “ 
noon, when Dick left me, she cine in 
again to ask if I could take a few step 
and come up to see her sister, who, it 
seemed never left her room. Verygently} “ 
her strong arm supported me. It was’ 
moderately-sized room into which we 
passed, looking out on the balcony thatis 
often seen on Swiss cottages ; the furni-} to v 
ture, however, was more luxurious thanis 
usually found there ; in fact, the couch, 
the easy chairs, the ’well-filled book-casé 


recent English manufacture. I didnot] “ 
notice all this until later, for my ga#j “ 
centered upon the fair girl, evidently# 
great invalid, who lay upon the loungy “ 
near the open window. Her face is still 
in my mind asI first saw it; a singular} ‘ 
one, but beautiful, with a low brow and] you 
deep grey eyes that seemed violet in the 
shadow; she was quite colorless; with 
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ick dead golden hair, silken fine. The 
weet, firm mouth gave a gentle and 
eroic look to the girlish innocence of 
er face. I noticed that she was dressed 
in the quaint costume that her sister wore, 
though of daintier fabric; a crimson 
skirt, richly embroidered, a velvet bodice, 
full white muslin sleeves and kerchief; 
even the silver chains and ornaments 
festooned from breast to shoulder, were 
of delicate workmanship. ‘The only in- 
congruity seemed to be the costly diamond 
ifwhich sparkled upon her right hand— 
Lfwas it a betrothal ring from some rich 
lord? it seemed not unlikely that her ex- 
treme beauty had outweighed her help- 
lesness in a manly heart; and yet—she 
sarcely looked like a bride. 

She smiled as her sister led me.to a 
folding chair, and asked in a low voice; 

“T hope you are not badly hurt?”’ 

“Only enough to prevent my walking 
for a few days.”’ 

“Tt will be pleasant to have you stay, 
for we have but few guests so early in the 


fe was season.’ 
he wsg I knew I should be glad to remain, 
plore, and said as much, at which she smiled 


again, as if well pleased. When we were 
alone I questioned : 

“And you—are you always sick?” 
She nodded in the affirmative. ‘And 
you never leave your lounge ?”’ 

“Yes—when I go to bed !”’ 

“How terrible! and you have nothing 
todo but think of your ills and suffer all 
day?” She even laughed, and clapped 
her hands at this. 

“Oh dear no!’’ I have something far 
pleasanter than that to do. I have all 
my books to read and my lace work and 
many kind friends, even children, come 
fo visit me; while from my window I 
have our beautiful Alps, and then, there 
are the flowers!’ her eyes fairly shone. 
“My pain is the last thing I ever want to 
think of, there are so many nicer things !”’ 

“But you suffer.’’ I insisted. 

_“Yes, I do of course, but one need not 
live a/together in one’s pain.” 

“How can one help it?’’ I asked 
pettishly. 

‘Tam sure you forgot your pain when 
you came in; I felt you were thinking of 
me,’ 


‘Ah yes,—” I said, thoughtfully. ‘1 
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did forget it for a few minutes—and you 
—you are able to think of others a// the 
white?’ 

‘*Not quite as much as that; I often 
complain,’’ she answered, amused at my 
conclusions. 

‘Were you always unable to walk?” 

‘*No indeed! It is five years now,’’ 
her brows contracted an instant, but the 
sweet mouth smiled as she noticed my 
look of pain. ° 

‘*It is easier to bear than it was at first ; 
and the good God holds me very tend- 
erly.”’ 

‘*Was it an accident?’’ my curiosity 
getting the better of my reserve, for to 
tell the truth my heart went out to the 
sweet patient sufferer.’’ Iam sure there 
must be a story about you !”’ 

‘‘There is,’’ said Ermgard who came 
in again; ‘‘and Elsa is the heroine of it !”’ 
Elsa shook her head. 

‘‘Indeed she zs a true heroine! Elsa 
gave her life to save a child!” Erm- 
gard’s voice rang out proudly trium- 
phant. ‘ . 

‘‘No, no!’’ interrupted Elsa; ‘it 
was not like that at all—”’ 

‘‘Hush, darling, I can tell this better 
than you—-yes—”’ she repeated, ‘‘ Elsa 
saved a child’s life at the risk of her own, 
and the good pastor preached upon the 
text, ‘‘ Himself He cannot save;’’ the 
next Sunday, and 1 £now he thought of 
Elsa when he said of the Saviour that the 
one reason why He did not save Himself 
was because He was all the while think- 
ing of saving others, so had no thoughts 
to waste upon Himself—that was the way 
our brave Elsa acted.”’ 

‘‘Ermgard! I can’t let you talk like 
that;’’ looking with tearful protest at me. 
‘«It was what anyone-would have done, for 
I never, never thought of being a heroine 
or anything of that sort. If you knew 
anything it would seem very ordinary ; 
and, perhaps, had I known all 1—might 
not have done it.”’ 

‘*Ves you would ! I am sure you are a 
true heroine.’’ Elsa resigned herself, as 
if it were a hopeless thing to uproot Erm- 
gard’s convictions, and simply added: 
‘*It is you Erma, dear, who put a halo 
around the whole matter.’’ 

‘‘T wish I could put it around you, 


dear!’’ Her golden hair seemed like a 
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crown already, I thought, it was so pure 
a color, it did not shine, but lent a tender 
glory to her transparent face. 

‘¢ But Ermgard,’’ I insisted, ‘tell me 
everything, I know you can.” 

‘‘Indeed! for I have told it often 
enough.”’ 

‘¢ Please, not now !”’ petitioned thesister. 

‘¢Yes, yes dear; for Elsa you don’t 
know how it sounds when I tell it!” 
Seating herself ‘on the arm of my chair, 
and taking my hand in both of her warm 
capable ones, shesaid: ‘‘I amsure I shall 
love you for your interest in Elsa.”’ 

‘‘Who could help falling in love with 
her!’’ I cried so ardently that we all 
laughed; as Ermgard, ignoring Elsa’s 
protesting eyes began. 

‘It will be five years this fall; I was 
twenty, and Elsa only seventeen then.” 

Just my age, thought I, and I never 
did anything worth the telling, except to 
love and wed Dick Sutherland, and that 
_could not interest anyone, except ourselves. 
‘*We had only one family boarding with 
us at the time, for it was at the season’s 
close, and nearly everyone had gone. I 
was housekeeper, for our dear mother had 
died in the winter, and Elsa helped me 
with the dairy work. The family were 
English.’’ Ah, thought I, here comes my 
‘romance, but it was not as I fancied, after 
all. ‘*A gentleman, his wife and one 
boy of eight years; they spoke as good 
German as you do, Mrs. Sutherland.’ They 
were very rich and the lady was in poor 
health, so they had come to our quiet 
Alpine Rose instead of going to the fine 
hotels in Interlaken, in order that she 
might breathe our pure air and enjoy our 
milk. Both parents were bound up in 
their only child, a very beautiful boy, 
bold and generous, but obstinate and wil- 
ful. I wish he had never crossed 
our threshold ;”’ this said fiercely, under 
her breath, a hot flush upon her brow. I 
glanced at Elsa; her sweet violet eyes 
looked reproachfully at her sister. 

‘¢Oh Erma! he was only a child, and 
not at all to blame.” 

‘¢Then his parents were, for not teach- 
ing him obedience. It was toward the 
end of the month, that one day my father 
and the English gentleman, Mr. Fenton, 
set out for a tour over the Wengern Alp, 
not expecting to return for a couple of 
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days. Mrs. Fenton was too ill for su 
expeditions and remained on her 
most of the day; Elsa and I were b 
in the dairy; Edgar, that was the boy 
name playing in sight of the cottage 
Towards afternoon the sky clouded over,” 
As she said this her clear countenan 
clouded too, and in a bitter tone she 
claimed: ‘‘ Why couldn’t it have sta 
fine or» more day!’’ It was evidentt 
Ermgard had not learned her sister) 
resignation —sometimes it takes th 
greatest sufferer to do that; or is it no 
hardest to see those we love stricken, and 
we ourselves left free; Iam sure E 
was unselfish in her railingsat fate. “It 
clouded over; and as I looked down into 
the valley I could see the mist come creep- 
ing slewly up; ah! you do not know hoy 
treacherous these Alpine mists are! |] 
shall never be too thankful that I took the 
precaution to call Edgar to the windoy 
and warn him not to go out of the gate; 
he half promised, but said he wasn't 
afraid of a mist, and didn’t believe it 
would come, for the sun shone out as he 
spoke, and belied my fears. But it came, 
slowly, relentlessly, dense and white 
When I was through my work I gave a 
cry of dismay at its impenetrability; 4 
dense curtain, mysterious, concealing 
everything in a weird manner. All the 
varied beauty of our hills had faded, 
nothing remained but this pitiless white 
ness. I felt as if I must push it aside; 
wherever I turned the same sea of mist 
shut in our little ark from the outer world. 
It was a relief to know that father would 
not be coming up the mountain for the 
mist might last for hours; the next instant 
I thought that Max had promised to come 
at five, but he could hardly have started 
and would be wise enough to defer his 
vist.” As Emgard spoke the name, 
‘¢Max,”’ a curl of contempt wreathed 
about her lips; Elsa’s eyes were closed, 
her serenity unchanged :—Max was her 
lover, I divined. Ermgard resumed : 
‘«Strange to say, I never thought of 
Edgar for an hour or more, when Elsa 
came in; I remember so well how beauti- 
ful she looked dressed all in white; he— 
Max—liked white, and she wore a cluster 


of Edelweiss at her throat ;” her voice } 


sank in the telling; ‘‘they-were-cov 
with-her-blood-afterwards.”’ 
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Even Elsa shuddered and her eyes 
opened in helpless anguish. I forgot my 
bruised foot and went to her, kneeling, I 
hid my face in her lap, and sobbed 
aloud; I would not look upon her pain. 
Her soft fingers caressed my hair and she 
spoke soothingly, as/if it were my grief, 
not her own, she would fain calm. ‘It 
is all over now dear lady; do not 
cry, please do not cry all is well.” 
Then as if to divert my thoughts, ‘‘ what 
pretty ringlets you have, they almost hide 
your forehead, my hair never would curl ; 
yours is so dark and glossy and it winds 
about my fingers like a vine.’’ Ina few 
minutes, as I grew calmer, Ermgard re- 
sumed in a steadier tone: 

‘Where is Edgar?’’ Elsa asked, step- 
ping to the porch calling his name softly, 
so as not to disturb his mother. A vague 
feeling of alarm made me draw closer to 
her; Elsa laid her hand on my arm ask- 
ing: ‘* When did you see him last, dear?’’ 
“Over two hougs ago, but I warned him 
not to go away.’’ ‘*Why, then he is 
close by and only hiding to tease us ;”’ said 
Elsa, who was so obedient herself that she 
fancied eyeryone else must be so too; but 
it did not satisfy me, so following an im- 
pulse I sent my voice far into the mist; 
the echoes were my only answer. ‘The 
next instant my arm was firmly grasped 
and the terrified face, white as snow, of 
Mr. Fenton looked up into mine. 
“What is it! for God’s sake where is my 
boy! What is this dreadful whiteness 
about us: ”’ 

It was Elsa who took the frail little 
woman in her arms and tried to quiet her, 
telling her Edgar could not be far off. 
“Let me go! let me go! oh I must look 
for him—my boy! my boy!”’ 

“It is impssible,”’ said Elsa decidedly ; 
and yet it was she who afterwards did 
the impossible—‘‘ you could not walk a 
step, it would only endanger your own 
life and do no good.’’ ‘ But,’’ added I, 
seing that Mrs. Fenton was almost be- 
side herself ; «call to him, he will recog- 
nize your voice, and answer at once.’’ 

Catching at the forlorn hope that he 
might, after all, be playing us a boyish 
Prank unconscious of our suspense. The 
Poor lady roused up to send her voice 
ftom the porch with a volume of sound 
that we had not deemed possible from her 
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delicate lungs. I shall never, never for- 
get that piercing cry of hopeless agony. 
When I get too hard or bitter her cry 
comes back to me in its ringing despair, 
making me resigned that it was not on 
her that the heaviest blow fell. ‘‘ This is 
awful,’’. cried Elsa, as we carried the 
helpless woman to the couch. Catching 
up an Alpine pole of her father’s she 
said, ‘‘Erma you must stay with her, I 
will goand find Edgar.’’ I almost fainted 
at this, for unlike Mrs. Fenton, Elsa 
knew all the dangers of the treacherous 
mist; knew it had cost many a lite; I 
reasoned and implored her to give up 
her mad project; I expostulated, even 
threatened, to no purpose, for Elsa, 
pointing to the poor mother, now slowly 
coming back to the consciousness of her 
misery, said: 

‘* 1 must go, or I shall feel as if I were 
killing her; tell her, dear, that I will 
come back with her boy; make her sure 
of this. God and I must save him!” 
She looked like a prophetess in her white 
robe and staff. I was almost frantic, 
and unmindful of my charge ran to the 


. door, calling her name wildly. Her an- 


swering voice sounded unearthly as it came 
back through the mist that closed the 
type cf a relentless fate between us. Hours 
passed—at least we thought so in our 
suspense, but it was only one hour. 

‘¢Oh, my God! my God!”’ cried the 
pour girl, getting up and walking to and 
fro in the vividness of memory, living all 
the old horror over again. ‘ 

‘*Had you not better stop?’ whis- 
pered I. 

‘*No, no!”’ answered Elsa quickly; ‘‘I 
should have to think it all out alone then 
—go on, sister, the worst is over, I can 
bear it, go on, dear.’’ Ermgard obeyed. 

‘¢Meanwhile Elsa, out in the dark, 
groped her way slowly around the place; 
the homestead is so familiar that with 
caution there seemed no great danger; 
until certain that Edgar was not on the 
place she passed out of the gate. It had 
been her first thought to turn towards the 
hilly pasture, where the boy often played 
with the neighbor’s children, but some- 
how she mistook her position and turned 
in the opposite direction, taking the very 
road along which you came yesterday. 
You know how rugged it is, and how in 
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many places a tongue of land projects 
into space; how steep the declivities are, 
and how the accumulation of water has 
loosened the soil in many places.” 

I shut my eyes as Ermgard pictured 
the horror of that helpless girl, blind- 
folded, as it were, in this pitiless nature, 
pleading in the intensity of my feeling 
that she might not be stricken or come 
to harm. Opening my eyes I saw that 
the harm had passed over my real self, 
for she lay the very embodiment of peace 
before me. I went to her and kissed 
her reverently; her arms enfolded me as 
she returned my kiss; we were friends 
from that moment. Her peace sank into 
my heart; I feel it now at times; always 
when I am troubled or anxious it minis- 
ters to me. 

‘‘More than once,’’ broke in Erm- 
gard’s clear voice, ‘‘Elsa slipped and 
fell bruising herself, but getting to her 
feet again, always calling the boy’s name. 
Her mountain pole struck a rock and fell 
from her nerveless fingers—down—down 
—down—she never heard when it struck, 
for a moment it made her faint, for she 
knew she must be on the edge of an over- 
hanging precipice. Think of it!. She 
knelt down cautiously, put out her hand, 
and felt the very outline of the sharp 
ledge! It makes me shudder whenever I 
pass that spot. Iam sure she prayed. I 
should have cursed! Had she fallen there, 
we might never have recovered so much 
as her poor broken body. She said that 
she felt God’s hand leading her away as 
she crawled from the threatening cliff. 

Marvellous to say, when she arose and 
walked a yard or more she came square 
against Edgar, fast asleep on the moss. 
A miracle of escape his had -been! 
Whether he awakened too suddenly or 
her touch frightened ‘him, I cannot tell, 
but somehow he pushed her ; he was tall 
and strong for his years, and Elsa was all 
unnerved at the moment, giddy and faint ; 
in falling she struck violently upon a pro- 
jecting rock, just beyond where the child 
had slept, rolled a little ways down the 
embankment, and struck again more 
violently than before. How she kept 
from fainting I cannot say; true is it that 
she never lost her cool presence of mind ; 
even in falling she called tohim. ‘‘For 
God’s sake don’t stir, our lives depend 
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upon it! ‘The boy now fully awake and 
terribly frightened, obeyed implicitly, 
Guided by his voice alone, wounded and 
bruised, Elsa crawled and groped her way 
painfully back to his side. In a short 
time holding each other by the hand, 
they managed to elude the dangers about 
them, and because of Elsa’s familiarity, 
with the road they finally reached our 
gate in safety. Their voices caught our 
ears sooner than their faces met our 
straining eyes, it was all I could do to 
prevent the over excited mother from 
imperiling her life by rushing out into 
the mist. I cannot describe how from a 
feeling of intense relief and gratitude! 
froze into a great hard icicle, as Mr. 
Fenton catching her boy in her arms, I 
saw my sister, covered with blood and 
stains sink, into a heap at my feet. 

‘** I have brought him ! was all she said 
in a faint, exhausted whisper. For an 
hour we worked over her. In my help- 
lessness and fright at her less of blood, I 
prayed as I had never prayed before that 
her life might be spared—lI dared not 
look beyond that. Mrs. Fenton’s peti- 
tions mingled with mine, though I un- 
derstood not her English words.”’ 

‘« At six o’clock the mist lifted, the sun 
shone out; I hated the light, hated the 
landscape, softly beautiful as it rose new 
born out of the darkness, for Elsa’s eyes 
were still closed, her pulse still feeble, 
only the bleeding had stopped. It was 
Edgar who ran off with lightning speed 
for our doctor, and Max came at eight— 
‘poor Max—he almost died shen’ With 
an emphasis on the word that implied it 
was different now. ‘‘For weeks Elsa 
lingered on the verge of the grave. Out 
English friends remained with us until 
she was out of danger; indeed, Mrs. 
Fenton herself was so thoroughly shaken 
that travel was out of the question for. 
some time. It is their gift that Elsa has 
all this luxury about her; Mrs. Fenton 
put her own costly ring on Elsa’s finger; 
she has been up each summer and sends 
her every delicacy and comfort money 
can procure, but she cannot give back 
her strong lithe figure, her free springing 
step.” 


Ermgard buried her face in her hands, . 


weeping softly, then as if unable to en- 
dure more, rose abruptly and: went out.’ 
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I felt half ashamed of my health and 
happiness as Dick knocked and came in, 
holding up a light, saying I was to come to 
supper. I could not bear to have him lift 
me up, which he did without so much as 
“by your leave,’’ but Elsa said brightly: 

‘‘How nice to have some one strong 
enough to carry you? To be sure you 
are a light little body to lift. Good 
night, dear.”” Looking as I stooped to 
kiss her like an angel with the golden hair 
about her fair brow. 

In the.days that followed we exchang- 
ed many thoughts and confidences; and 
in two weeks I felt able to walk to. Inter- 
laken. 

The night before our departure, sitting 
inthe dusk by her side, I ventured to ask. 

«And Max? Elsa, what became of 
him?’? A moment silence, ere she re- 
plied. 

‘‘Max—ah, Max—he is a man you 
know—indeed he is kind and good. You 
should see his laughing eyes, they were 
not meant for sorrow. Max will marry 
this winter, and such a pretty girl! with 
yellow hair; Max likes yellow hair and 
her eyes are laughing ones like his. I 
love her dearly, she isso good and full of 
glee. She and Max come often to see 
me, and they tell me their little quarrels, 
and I help to make them up! They are 
so like children. Greta is barely eigh- 
teen, while Max is but a year older than 
myself, they don’t know anything !’’ 
She laughed, in a motherly sort of pride. 

Seg he could forget you for a mere 
child !”’ 

‘‘He has not—no Grace dear, I told 
him God did not mean me to be anyone’s 
wife; I set him free myself, it is just as 
‘well,—perhaps, he would have been too 
boyish for me !’’ she added with a twinkle 
Inher eyes. ‘I am not half as wretched 
as I suppose one ought to be, and never 
feel at all tragic.’’ I kissed her sweet 
mouth. ‘*But I wish Erma would feel 
kindly toward Max,—it is not his fault 
at all—-and she does not like the pretty 
Greta. But she will someday, for—for 
well I’ll tell you a great secret. Greta 
has a brother ?”? She nodded significant- 
ly; then her merry laugh broke out. 

‘*T must tell you something else Grace, 
when Max was first betrothed, he brought 
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Greta to see me, and left us together. 
After some talk, I drew her to my side 
and said: 

‘¢You must be sure and name your first 
baby ‘ Elsa,’ my dear.’’ She blushed so 
prettily, looking just like one of own wild 
roses as she whispered : 

‘‘Yes indeed, if it is a girl, dear 
Elsa.”’ 

‘¢ And if it is a boy—why Greta, you'll 
haveto call him Lohengrin /”’ We laughed 
so gaily that Max came in to know what 
it was all about, but we never told Aim, 
‘though he has often said girls can’t keep 
secrets. Be that as it may, our little 
secret made us firm friends.’’ 

When at last, I came to bid my sweet 
Alpine girl good-bye, she only held out 
both hands, as she said earnestly : 

‘It will be good-bye, till we meet 
again. Friends never part forever.”’ 

* * * 5 es 
. Letters and packages have crossed the 
ocean that separate. our home from the 
Alpine Rose, and love has winged its way 
to and fro during the years since we said 
farewell, and keeps memory bright. 

Emgard is married, but she still lives in 
the Alpine Rose. Our child is an 
Elsa too, and dearly the little one loves 
to hear of the beautiful Elsa among the 
snowy Alps, but she will never see her 
there—for only last week Dick put a 
letter from Emgard into my hand. It 
spoke of Elsa’s happy release. 

The message she sent me, written in 
her own clear hand a week before she 
went away is so like her. It took me 
back to the last words I heard her speak. 

“‘T will be watching for you, dear 
Grace, till we meet again in our Father’s 
Home. God bless you and your husband 
and the little Elsa. I am not afraid to 
go first, it is but a little while before you, 
dear, and you know I can still be your 
own Alpine Elsa.”’ 

‘And,’ adds Ermgard, enclosing a 
tiny paper, carefully folded and dated ; 
‘¢ my sister wished me to send you one of 
the Edelweiss she wore—that day.”’ 

There is a drop of blood on one of the 
soft, woolly petals—a priceless legacy. 

Should my little Elsa prove worthy of 
it, I, in turn, may bequeath it to her 
some day. 
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NOTICE. 
Every patron of GovEy’s ts entitled to their 


own selection of a pattern each month. Canadian 
subscribers should, however, notify us as to what 
pattern they desire before the first of the month, 
as the new postal ruling does not allow patterns 
to be forwarded in letters except as merchandise. 
Tf you desire them by return mail, you should 


enclose 10 cents to cover postage. 


CS A two-cent (2c.) stamp will be required for 4 


all patterns to be sent within the United States. 


Prices OF EXTRA PATTERNS FURNISHED TO 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS. ONLY THOSE ILLUS- 
TRATED IN THE MAGAZINE. 


Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats: 
35. cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 


Ladies’ Patterns. Lady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


Description of Fashions. 


Fig. 1. Walking costume made of olive col- 
ored silk warp Henrietta, The front of the skirt 
is kilted, with drapery at the right side which 
extends around in the back; straps fastened by 
buckles trim the panel upon the left side. Jacket 
bodice laced across the front, with heart-shaped 
piece trimming the upper part formed of plaits 
with bands and straps across, revers upon right 
side. Straw bonnet trimmed with crépe. Red 
parasol. 


Fig. 2. Walking costume for lady made of 
plain andgfigured sateen. The skirt is trimmed 
with plaits .of the plain material trimmed with 
buttons. Long drapery looped high upon the 
right side. Jacket bodice with loose fronts, with 
vest of pique and chemisette of linen, with col- 
lar. Straw hat trimmed with bird and ribbon 
loops. Parasol of the same material as dress 
lined with plain red sateen. 


Fig. 3. Summer costume for lady made of 
plain and figured India si#k. The skirts are of 
the figured (jubilee blue and white), cut in tur- 
rets around the foot with fans of the plain set in, 
overskirt draped high at the side. Jacket bodice 


of the plain material with revers of the figured, 
and white flaps of India silk coming beyond 
where it is fastened towards the left side. Col 
lars and cuffs of the figured and white silk. 


Fig. 4. Garden party toilette made of cream 
colored surah and striped grenadine. The front 
of the skirt is of the surah, plaited in box plaits, 
finished with ribbon rosettes. The polonaise is 
plain with lace trimming, each side and bouf- 
fante in the back cut V shape and filled in with 
plaited surg, the neck and front trimmed with 
lace. Sash across the front of surah. 


Fig. 5. Hat for lady made of heliotrope col- 
ored straw, the brim faced with chenille cloth, 
itis trimmed with crepe, lace and flowers. 


Fig. 6, Evening dress for lady made of dark 
tan colored surah and a lighter shade. Theskirt 
is formed of plaits of the two shades, the wide 
ones being the darkest. Bouffante overdress 
looped with ribbons. Pointed bodice, with cuffs 
and vest of the darker shade, with deep pointed 
yoke of bronze beads, large beads on cuffs. 

Fig. 7. Walking dress of light weight woolen 
goods. The skirt is kilted, the right side being 
ornamented wtth rows of braid. The drapery 
commences on the left side, and is caught up in 
the back. Pointed jacket bodice with narrow 
vest of velvet, and revers trimmed with braid. 
Straw bonnet trimmed with ribbon bow. 


Fig. 8. Dress for girl of three years, made of 
pale pink cassimere ; plaited back and front and 
trimmed with bands of silk, embroidered with 
different shades of pink silk. This will look 
well made in wash goods, with trimming of em- 
broidery. 


Fig. 9. Apron for little girl made of white 


muslin and trimmed with an embroidered ruffle. 


Fig. 10. Dress for girl of ten years, made of 
cream color camel’s hair. The bodice is plain, 
the skirt box plaited. The bodice is trimmed 
with a slantwise plait, ornamented with beads. 
Sash of fancy ribbon, with ornaments at the ends. 


Fig. 11. Apron for a child of three years, 
made of muslin, trimmed with an embroidered 
ruffle and feather stitching. 

Fig. 12. Evening bodice for lady, made of 
violet velvet, trimmed with cream color lace; it 
is fastened with straps across the front over full 
lace. Sleeves of lace. The skirt is made of 
faille Francaise trimmed with velvet. 
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Fig. 13. Walking dress made of pistache 
green albatross, the skirt has plaits in the back, 
and is trimmed with ribbon ends and bows; 
pouffante back. Pointed bodice with vest of 
shirred silk, cuffs of the same. Hat of straw 
trimmed with ribbon. 

Fig. 14. Walking dress made of gray camel’s 
hair. The front is laid in small plaits, growing 
larger at the sides and back, Long jacket bod- 
ice, with pointed vest of velvet laced across, the 
upper part of white pique, velvet cuffs. Gray 
straw bonnet trimmed with fine pink flowers and 
ribbon, 

Fig. 15. Jet trimming intended for ornament 
ing silk dresses, and consisting of a collar of 
beaded velvet, to which are attached pointed tabs 
of the same, ending in bead drops, and epaulets 
trimmed in the same way covering the top of the 
sleeve. Waistband to correspond. 

Fig. 16. Fancy bow for the hair, mounted 
upon a pin, made of ribbon, velvet, and flower. 

Fig. 17. Wrapper for lady, made princess 
shape, of plain blue gingham braided with 
white. This pattern is equally desirable for 
woolen goods. 

Fig. 18. Wrapper made of cashmere, with 
princess front and plaited back, coming below the 
waist, where the skirt is gathered on to it. The 
edge of skirt is trimmed with a ruffle. 

Fig. 19. Wrapper made of figured chintz, 
with a yoke back and front gathered into this, 
and fastened around the waist with a belt. The 
skirt is edged with a ruffle. 

Fig. 20, 21. Back and front of suit for boy of 
six years, made of cloth or serge, with loose inner 
vest of skirting or stockingette. 

Fig. 22, 23. Front and back of suit for boy of 
eight years, made of cloth or velveteen, with 
large steel buttons, and a waistcoat of a lighter 
shade of the same material. 


Fashions at Home and Abroad: 


The necessity for white materials, which can 
be worn for at least one season without taxing the 
skill of a laundress, has long been realized by 
ladies with fair young daughters, who sojourn 
during the summer’s solstice, at some one of the 
Sea-side resorts, or at a fashionable watering 
place, where the “ doing up ” of a stylish dress or 
costume proves an item of considerable expense. 

This general requirement answers an earnest 
Welcome to Priestley’s white silk warp novelties : 
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the Claviette, a smooth, lustrous fabric, light, fine, 
and susceptible of the most graceful arrangement 
of draperies, and the Convent cloth, with its. crepe- 
like weave, attained by the peculiar crinkle in the 
silk-warp and wool threads, which together form 
this lovely texture. 

Feather cloth is next in weight, and differs 
essentially in appearance from its other varnished 
board sisters, showing as it does a queer kind of 
armure design, which sometimes looks like fine 
cross lines, and again it seems as if the material 
is covered with millions of tiny checks, each one 
having a feather stitch in its centre. 

Gypsy cloth, the very lightest of all these 
materials, has the silken warp and woolen cross 
threads, woven into a.kind of canvas mesh, the 
silk thread being smooth or plain, while that of 
wool has a decided crinkle, which adds to the 
beautyeof the odd fabric. 

These goods are worthy of special commenda- 
tion, not only for their wonderful beauty and 
capacity for actual service, but because they are 
not injured by damp atmosphere or salt air, and 
if wrinkled by close packing, the dress can be re- 
freshed by shaking out, and hanging up one night, 
no iron pressing being required. 

Lawns, percale, and coutille or jean, almost as 
thick as piqué, are the cotton fabrics most used 
by French dressmakers. The lawns are the cool 
pretty muslins beloved by a past generation, and 
are made up with blouse-waists and festooned 
overskirts, with wide Valenciennes edging them, 
and bows of gros grain ribbon in the soft new 
shades. 

Embroidered muslins in stripes of open pat- 
terns are much used for skirts and for corsages 
with narrow ribbons run through the holes, while 
their drapery is a scarf overskirt or sash, made 
of a width of surah in plain color, or in Scotch 
plaids. The narrow ribbons are plain or plaid 
to match the drapery. 

Black lace dresses are the most elegant of the 
many novelties shown this season. They are 
made of piece lace, or in the forty-two inch 
width, over black satin, Chantilly and guipure 
are both used, the former, however, in its delicate 
and beautiful patterns, makes the handsomest 
gown to our taste. A novelty introduced by 
Worth is that of using Scotch plaid silk under 
black lace skirts, catching up the drapery with 
black, red and yellow ribbons folded over each 
other. These gay Scotch colors are seen barred 
across black moire antique for the skirt, and the 
basque is then all black, being made of black 
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moire in stripes, or else of bands of moire sepa- 
rated by wide bands of insertion of lace. With 
other dresses that have entire skirts of black lace 
or of satin striped black gauze, curved in many 
festoons and edged with black lace flounces, the 
basque will sometimes have a vest of the* richest 
brocade, with cream ground strewn with rose, 
blue and green figures, usually flowers and 
foliage, and sometimes in stripes. A belt, dog 
collar, and wristbands of gold galloon trim the 
corsage of other black lace dresses made with 
the blouse corsage, or with a basque that has a 
bias surplice front lapped to the left side of the 
waist. These gold paraments are a feature of 
many of the new art dresses of wool, or lace, or 
soft silk. 

Rows of pointed crystal drops are also used on 
black dresses made of the new double grena- 
dines that are now woven to represent @ trans- 
parent fabric over silk, the two stuffs being held 
together by woven dots, almonds, large ball 
figures. 

Those who last season put aside their pongee 
dresses because they were out of style, will be 
glad to learn that they may be made over and 
again pressed into service. Pongee will be worn 
notwithstanding some ascertions to the contrary. 
There are some people who find fault with every- 
thing, and these are the ones who have repre- 
sented this material as having little value or 
merit. Dust does not readily adhere to it and it 
is not warmer than other summer material. 

A stylish pongee gown just completed has a 
plain skirt falling over a narrow plaiting that can 
just be seen. A long drapery covers the front 
and right side, falling away from the left in order 
to display the wide plaits, one of pongee alternat- 
ing wtth golden brown velvet. Under the edge 
of velvet plaits is placed pongee escurial lace, 
which, as it rests on the pongee plait looks very 
like embroidery. The back is full draped, and 
one side being left loose, is faced with velvet and 
allowed to fall over. The bodice has a fan- 
shaped back. A deep square is cut away from 
the front and filled tn with narrow plaits of brown 
surah silk, from which is rolled away a velvet 
collar. 

Another use to which pongee is being put is 
for dusters. One of these is a new idea and 
worthy of description. Like all others, it has the 
two great box plaits from the waist down. It is 
now sleeveless. Two pieces of pongee are laid in 
small side plaits at the back, and held down 
with a pointed velvet collar. They are now 


draped in lambrequin fashion, or better, a round 
cape that falls over the side, and is plaited into 
bishop sleeves and finished in deep box cuffs of 
velvet. Nothing could be prettier, and it has the 
advantage of being far cooler than the ordinary 
close fitting sleeve. 

The model extender, to be inserted in the 
foundation of fashionable dress skirts, shows a 
decided improvement over the old spring, in the 
leather tip or loops at either end, through wnich 
the threads are passed to hold ‘the extender in 
place, and which keeps the steel from wearing or 
cutting through the material of the skirt founda. 
tion, in which itis run. These model extender 
come in sets of three,—short, medium and large, 
giving correct prominence to the stylish skirt be 
low the bustle. 

Bonnets show very little change in shape, ca 
potes are the favorite, and are still shaped short 
in the crown to wear with high coiffures; its brim 
may be smoothly edged with small narrow beaded 
gimp in open patterns, or else the fluted or plain 
velvet binding so long used is retained. These 
come in white, black, or colored straw, but the 
ribbon or flowers used for its trimmings must have 
some reference to the dress with which it is to be 
worn. The prettiest fancy braids have two col- 
ors, usually in contrast, of the dull Gobelin shades 
so fashionable. Cord edged or satin finished, or 
looped edged gros grain or taffetta ribbons two 
and a-half inches wide, are the fashionable trim- 
mings, with either plain or checked, barred, 
striped, or dotted. Velvet and satin ribbons are 
not as much used as formerly. Flowers in long 
stem clusters may suffice for the entire trimming, 
or may be mixed in with ribbon loops. 

To wear with the black lace gowns that are as 
much in favor with young ladies as with the mid- 
dle aged ones, a piece of the dress lace is used for 
the softly folded pointed crown of the small poke, 
which is turned out above the forehead and in 
the end of the crown also. This is made youth- 
ful by a puff of pistache green velvet all along its 
edge, near which lies ina row or wreath green 
fern leaves. The bow is made of hair stripe 
green ribbon in many loops, holding a bunch of 
long stemmed daises or pinks. A long slender 
amber pin is thrust through the top, and two 
small ones pin the lace folds at the end of the 
crown. This can be copied in point d’esprit 
with old rose or tapestry, blue velvet or ribbon, 
and long stemmed rose buds with maiden haif 
fern in front. 

Two new hats are quite curious in design 
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One is a rolled brim turban, the brim being dark 
brown straw, faced with velvet, and the rather 
high, round crown made of the separate leaves or 
pieces of the pine-cone, one overlapping the other, 
Loops of brown ribbon prove to be the only trim. 
ming required. The other hat is odd simply in 
shape. It resembles more than anything else a 
canoe. It is faced with velyet, embroidered 
with jets, and the low crown covered with. soft 
lace. Loops of absinthe and sage ribbons keep 
in place a bunch of old fashioned Queen of the 
Prairie roses and buds with their green foliage. 


Still another pretty hat with no striking fea- 
tures, unless it be the blending of several differ- 
ent colors, is a sage colored straw. The wide 
brim is twisted anyway so the original shape is 
destroyed. A narrow double fold of velvet is 
laid straight around where the crown and brim 
jom. From the front, over the left side, in 

ost a half circle, are laid five large bows of 
ribbon. These are dots deare or golden wood, 
crushed strawberry, and rescada green. 

Fawn, brown, gray, and black gloves are chosen 
for street wear with tailor suits, or with any sim- 
ple wool costume worn in the day time. They 
are widely stitched on the back, and are fastened 
by four large gilt or silver buttons. Undressed 
kid gloves in mousquetaire style, and of light tan 
or gray shades, are worn with dressy carriage 
toilettes, while very light shades, scarcely deeper 
than cream color, are worn inthe evening. Pearl 
colorsand black mousquetaire gloves are also worn 
in full dress. The darker tan suede gloves are 
still seen, but are less used than they formerly 
were, Silk gloves with fancy tops are shown in 
the same shades as kid, and lisle thread are also 
popular. For ladies who have unusually pretty 
hands, mits are popular, but they are not as gen" 
erally worn as gloves. 


It is again becoming ¢# regal for a lady to 
adopt some delicate and special perfume, which 
she uses so sparingly that a mere dream of the 
odor seems to linger about her belongings. Only 
refined extracts accomplish such a result, and 
the best approved by ladies who have tried for- 
eign and American perfumes, are those made by 
Colgate & Co. There are dozens of these bot- 
tled floral breaths, but none are more delicate than 
the Cashmere Bouquet, White Rose, Heliotrope, 
Violet and New Mown Hay. 

An improvement in corsets which entirely ob- 
Viates all pads or bust improvers, and renders the 
figure full and round has lately been introduced. 
In these days of perfect fitting bodices a good 
outline of figure is required, and much depends 
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upon the corsets. The desired fullness is ob- 
tained by the adjustment of the bust gores kept 
out by small bones. This arrangement is carried 
round, if necessary, under the arms, so that 
width is given across the chest and back, which 
makes the waist look smaller, though in reality it 
is not so, obviating all necessity for the pads, 
which tailors use for improving the appearance 
of a too slight figure. Satin and coutil are used; 
also for useful wear ticking, which is extremely 
durable, and bears cleaning over and over again, 
a great advantage in economical eyes. For sum- 
mer wear there are Irish linen and canvas stays. 
All are finished off prettily with colored silk and 
laces. 

Many ladies who are their own housekeepers 
wear large aprons in the morning, and sometimes 
these aprons are pretty, especially the white linen 
ones, embroidered in ingrain red thread, in Rus- 
sian cross stich on canvas, which is afterwards 
drawn away. These are usually worked by the 
wearess, in a broad effective pattern on coarse 
canvas. There are no outward pockets or bib, 
but a useful large inner pocket put into the seam 
on the right side, or sometimes on both sides. 
Others are of fine white cambric, long and full, 
they go round the skirt, and are edged witha 
frill of the same, andyked and worked at the 
edge. 

A novelty of this season is parasols, made of 
velvet, brown, dark green, blue and steel gray. 
They are edged with a silk cord and lined with 
silk. Fancy handles mounted with silver or 
beautifully carved, complete this last vagary of 
fashion. Square parasols are shown in endless 
variety; lace is the favorite trimming, and many 
beautiful varieties are shown. Around the tops 
of the new parasols an ornament in the shape of 


' a tulip is put, which is made of the silk of which 


the parasol is composed. 

Children’s hats have very large brims, much 
wider in front and on the sides than behind, and 
are made to look heavy with short plumes nodding 
from the top of the crown, or with many loops 
of ribbon placed on top of the crown and de- 
scending to the brim. The brim may be without 
lining or wire, but if- worn by a child whose deli- 
cate coloring needs a dark background, the entire 
brim may be smoothly lined with velvet, or may 
have an under-brim or lining of colored straw. 
For general wear are sailor hats, with very wide 
brims, to be worn far back on the head. These 
are of blue, brown, red, or white straw; and no 
matter of what color, are most often trimmed with 
navy blue ribbon that has white corded edges and 
fine white stripes ext the cord. FASHION. 
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How Success is Won—Dramatic Enterprises—Social Events. 


ByYTIwI ENN YT JUN SBS. 


Easter festivities are over, Easter lilies and 
Easter roses have alike faded, and Easter brides 
have become common-place wives, and gre facing 
the first glimmer of dis-illusion in their married 
lives. -Entertainments of any large or general 
character, have ceased; for many people have 
already left town for Europe, or for country 
houses, others are breaking up, and _ still 
others are glad, indeed, of a respite which en- 
ables them to look after the welfare of their own 
Lares and Penates. 

, Every effort is made nowadays by those who 
have money, and can order their own lives, to 
prevent existence from falling into the dead level 
of monotony. Religious festivals are kept be- 
cause they afford a chance for a new sensation. 
Passion week an opportunity for contrast to the 
light, the life, and joy of Easter. The dinners 
that were given, the weddings that occurred 
during the Easter-tide were marvels of sumptuous 
floral decoration. Roses are constantly develop- 
ing fresh possibilities of size, beauty and fra- 
grance, and the massing of these gorgeous flowers 
gives a stronger, more realizing sense of wealth 
and luxury than the presence of many diamonds. 


The new roses are the «« Nankin,” a shaded amber ~ 


rose, and the “Puritan,” a lovely cream white. 
The young dudes wear a single one_.of these in 
their button-hole, each one costing a dollar; while 
a bouquet, consisting of a dozen, to send to a 
lady, and no other, unless it may be the Cathe- 
rine Mermet or Jacqueminot, would be thought 
acceptable, costs ten dollars, even in the month of 
roses. 

So much for cultivation, for this is all that 
makes the magnificent Mermet to differ from the 
wild hadge rose. ‘ 

The mid-month was signalized by many inter- 
esting events in New York; chief among them 
being the splendid bequest made by Miss Cathe- 
rine Wolfe to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and the one also to Grace Church. Miss Wolfe 
has shown herself an entirely right minded, and 
sensible woman, in the disposition of her vast 
estate. Always liberal, but never eccentric or 
unjust, she held much of the property which 
came to her simply in trust; and conscientiously 
carried out the wishes of those from whom she 


had received it. Her handsome endowment of 
Grace Church, ca ->d with the wish that it may 
assist it to become a “free”? church, shows the 
large heartedness and right feeling of the woman 
For the tendency of all churches now, is tobe 
come the religious nurseries of the rich, not any 
means of grace or sanctification for the poor. 
The gift of her gallery of paintings to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, following close 
upon Mr. C, Vanderbilt’s purchase and presente 
tion of Rosa Bonheur’s masterpiece, almost 
took away the breath of the public, and r 
conciled every one to the auctioning off of 
Mr. Stewart’s mixed lot. Miss Wolfe dit 
the thing thoroughly. She left two hundred 
thousand dollars to provide a home, and proper 
care for her pictures, fom it is not a question 
of mere acquisition in this world; houses, lands, 
pictures, and all other property, cease to be 
wealth, if money is not expended upon them; if 
like people, they are not properly cared for. 
By these great gifts the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art is put upon a magnificent basis of modem 
Art. The “Christian Martyr” alone, by’ Gabiel 
Max, is a gallery in itself; and the works of other 
masters, Corot, Meissonier, Troyon, Hans Makart, 
Munkacsy, Gerome, and the rest, bring the 
value of the collection up to nearly a million of 
dollars. 
Other rich gifts have been made by women 
recently, about which little has been said, but 
which were no less liberal according to the means 
of the donors. New Orleans has profited by 
these various contributions, one of which, by 
Mrs. Newcomb, of New York, was the gift of 
$100,000 to found a high school for young girls 
in connection with Tulane University ; a donation 
of ground and money for a library building, 
from Miss Howard, to be erected on Camp 
street, opposite the Female College; and a com 
tribution by two ladies, Mrs. Charles T. Howard 
and Mrs. Charles T. Whitney, of thirty thousand 
dollars to the Christian Woman’s Exchange,,or 
enlarging its place of work, and opening industrial 
classes for girls. In connection with this bright 
outlook in New Orleans it is sad to have to 
record that the industrial art c.asses in connec 
tion with the New York Society of Decorative 
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Art, have been given up for want of support. 
Mrs. Wm. T. Blodgett was the prime mover and 
most ardent supporter of this effort. For two 
years past she has devoted time, money and all 
the energy of a cultivated and active intelligence 
to this work, and knowing, and seeing the need of 
training as a basis for permanent usefulness, it is 
hard to resign hope, after having accomplished 
so much. ; 

A signal instance of the way talent, pluck, and 
energy can achieve success under adverse circum- 
stances, has been afforded by the two seasons of 
Miss Helen Dauvray in New York, which have 
just come to a triumphant conclusion, When 
Miss Dauvray first appeared in New York two 
winters ago, she was unknown, except for what 
remained of a California reputation acquired 
when she was a little child. Subsequently the 
acquisition of a fortune from her father, enabled 
her togo abroad with her mother and study, 
which she did, for four years. Hier first part up- 
on the New York stage was that of an American 
gill abroad,in a play written by Mr. Bronson 
Howard. It achieved an almost instant success, 
but at a crucial moment, when to stop would have 
been almost as disastrous as failure, the manager 
ofthe Lyceum Theatre died, and closing up, with 
awhole company thrown out of employment 
semed inevitable, 

At this juncture Miss Dauvray came to the 
rescue. She assumed the responsibility. She 
kept the company together, paid the salaries 
without the loss of a night; and brought the 
season to a prosperous close. Her summer was 
spent abroad, but she retained the theatre for 
another season, and engaged her company in 
advance, and another original play from the 
(ever pen of Mr. Howard—whose “Our 
Girls,” in Miss Dauvray’s hands, had proved the 
hit of the previous season. 

But the next play, «Met by Chance,” struck a 
diferent vein, and was not received with the 
fivor that had been awarded to “Our Girls.” It 
did not suit Miss Dauvray, and after a month’s 
tin she determined on the production of a suc- 
cession of dramas that would prove at once the 
Possesion of the talent of the manager, and the 
histronic ability of the genuine artist. This pro- 
gram has been carried out. Her first old comedy 
production, was “Masks and Faces,” in which 
he played the part of “Peg Woffington,” in a 
thoroughly artistic and admirable manner. The 
detail of costumes and accessories of special 
business, and the like, were all drawn from the 
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author’s, Mr. Charles Reads’ own notes, and were 
strictly carried out. This liberality and care 
characterizes everything Miss Dauvray has done, 
and shows her remarkable qualities as manager, 
as well as actress. 

While “Masks and Faces” was still drawing 
large audiences, she brought out “Walda 
Lamar,” an emotional drama of a totally different 
order; and which was equally well received. 
This, in a month, was followed by a revival of 
the «« Love Chase,” sufficiently elaborate to have 
been the event of the season. For Constance in 
this play, Miss Dauvray had five magnificent 
costumes—close studies of Charles II time—the 
era of the most beautiful dressing for women 
that the world has ever seen. One of these 
costumes was an hunting suit of scarlet and white, 
with yellow leather waist-coat—copied from a 
picture—another was draped with magnificent 
flounces of real point lace, the legacy of a French 
grandmother. In this part, for the first time, 
Miss Dauvray yielded to the exigencies of the part, 
and wore a becoming wig, instead of the simple 
arrangement of her own wealth of dark hair, to 
which her audiences had become accustomed. 
Thus, a season which began with heavy loss, ends 
in triumph; and in the acquisition of position ac- 
quired by proofs of high ability. Miss Dauvray 
has established herself as a manager with resour- 
ces, and an artist of great and varied talent; and 
when she next appears in New York it will be an 
event. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett has left us with pleasant 
memories, of an earnest, intelligent, and in many 
ways, original and interesting series of dramatic 
pictures and portraits for a perpetual possession. - 
Of all that he has done, his Chatterton, the boy 
poet, was the most suggestive and memorable, 
because it was a veritable creation—vivid, strik- 
ing and realistic—of the ardent, imaginative young 
dreamer, who took his own life in his impatience 
to soar beyond the sordid measure of his daily 
life and its cares. I shall always thank Mr. 
Wilson Barrett for giving us this sympathetic and 
beautiful study of a life which went out too soon, 
and of which we know so little. We must be 
thankful also for a new reading of the old, ever- 
new Hamlet, whose many sides offer an eternal 
field in which successive artists find opportunities 
for fresh renown, after conquering all else in the 
world of dramatic art. Mr. Barrett’s Hamlet has 
not the faultless elocution of Edwin Booth, the 
picturesqueness and elegance of Mr. Irving, the 
force and vigor of Fechter, but it has a freshness, 
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tenderness and unity in the development of the ing some of his inspiration from his wife, th 
* motive all its own. No other Hamlet brings out’ daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne. As it wa 
so strongly the love and grief of Hamlet for not produced in time for an opinion to be ex 
Ophelia; or his struggle with the conflicting pas- pressed in this letter, one can speak only of 
sions of hatred, love, filial dutyand revenge. No probabilites; but Mr. Lathrop was certainly for 
other puts the feigning Hamlet so strongly incon- _ tunate in having the spirituelle Annie Russell fm 
trast with the real Hamlet, or relates him so his Elaine, and the beautiful Marie Burroughs for 
closely to the text. the Queen. ' 
Mr. A. M. Palmer’s idea of taking his company Columbia College signalized its one hundredth 
to Washington to play for the benefit of the Actor’s anniversary recently bya celebration which occ. 
Fund, was one of those happy inspirations for pied the whole of one day and evening, and wa 
which he seems to havea special gift. Itproved participated in by at least ten thousand persons 
to be a genuine triumph, inthe ovation which was It was a notable gathering, and the receptionin 
offered to the manager and his company atthe the evening in the great library hall by the Pres- 
Capital and the recognition extended by the head dent and the faculty was very imposing asa 
of the nation, and the representatives of Govern- spectacle; very brilliant as a scholarly gathering 
ment to dramatic art as represented in their per- But it seemed a pity that in these days of com 
sons. Mr. Palmer founded the “ Actor’s Fund of _ bined effort towards the equalization of opporty 
America,” which is really a national institution, _ nities, that the centennial birth-day of our greatest 
and now holds a capital of fifty thousand dollars. | New York college could not have been made th 
It is the intention of the principals of this associa- __ great point of a new departure, the beginning of 
tion and leading artists in the profession, to take = worthier work upon broader, more liberal, more 
steps looking toward the erection of a fine building _ just basis. It is very well known that the mag 
in New York city, which shall possess the features _nificent opportunities and endowments of Colum 
ot Club-house and Institute, and givetothe drama, bia are largely thrown away on the sons of 
er rather to dramatic art, something of that influ- wealthy men, whose efforts are without the force 
ence and dignity which comes from the crystali- of definite purpose, or the spur of a sharp necessity. 
zation of forces in other professions. The School-of Mines derives vigor and strength 
To no dramatic event that ever took place in from the personal character of Prof. Newbery, 
Washington, has been accorded the significance who is also the President of the Academy of 
ef this performance by the Madison Square Com- Sciences; but the ordinary product of the rich 
pany, of the famous drama by Sir Charles Young, Columbia College of to-day is pour enough, and 
of « Jim, The Penman.” The boxes were occu- would be mightily improved by competition with 
pied by the President and the members of the a body of energetic, aspiring young women; 
_ Cabinet with their wives and daughters. Secre- such as they have at the universities for men and 
tary Bayard attended the theatre for the first time | women at Ann Arbor and Cornell. 
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since the death of his wife, and the venerable A very novel idea has been worked out by the 
philanthropist, W. W. Corcoran, occupied a box clever women, headed by Mrs. Richard Yrvia, Jt, 
with a party; for which, like the President, Mr. who are interested annually in raising funds . 


Whitney and others, he sent his check-for a for the Skin and Cancer Hospital. The Kirmes 
hundred dollars. The party of artists and guests with its Indian, and representative national nin 
who accompanied them were royally entertained, dances, has for some reason been given Up 


: : meal 
and the occasion will be memorable. and a Festival of the Year” substituted. Fach i 
A later event at the Madison Square Theatre booth is to represent a month, with appro pom 


was the production at an “Author’s Matineé,” of priate emblematic sports, pursuits and attractions 
a poetic drama founded on “Elaine,” and em- January is to offer in miniature, toboggan slide ed p 
bodying the charming picture of “Elaine,” painted and winter sports; June, roses and strawbernes beg 
by Mr. J. Rosenthal, of San Francisco. The dif- with pretty flower girls for venders; May is 
ficulty in dealing with a work of pure imagination have neither garlands nor queens, only broom 


is to make something real, that does not destroy and house maids, scrubbing brushes, and the M 
the ideal, that gives a certain form and tangibility genius that presides over May moving. The Is 
to that which is illusory and intangible and still ladies are working hard for success, and will de} thre 
preserves the charm of its unreality. Mr. George serve it if their enterprise is brought to the hoped: tn 


Parsons essayed this difficult task, perhaps draw- _ for termination. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


Fig. 1, Work Bag. 

Bag for Knitting (or Fine Washing) :—The 
embroidery on the plain part is in outline-stitch, 
ted cotton, or crewel on colored linen or oat- 
meal cloth,the bottom puffed part is made ofa dark 
with woolen 


sateen, or cashmere ornamented 
Pompons. Narrow bands of cross-stitch, Figs. 2, 
3, are arranged between the puffs, and a scallop- 
ed piece of linen at the bottom helps to keep the 
bag in shape. 
Fig.4. Edging Crochet. 

Make a chain the length required. 

Ist Row: One treble into each of three stitches, 
three chain, pass over three stitches, and repeat. 

2nd Row: Nine chain, one treble into the 
sixth, and one into each of the five next stitches, 





three chain, one double into a stitch of 
first row, one treble into each of the six 
trebles, and one into the top of chain. 
Repeat from the beginning of the row, 
passing over eleven stitches between each 
pattern. 
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Fig. 2. 

3d Row: One treble into second treble 
on right side of vandyke, two chain, pass 
over a stitch, one treble into the next, two 
chain, two trebles separated by five chain 
into point of vandyke, two chain, two treb- 
les separated by two chain into the other 
side of vandyke. Repeat from the begin- 
ning of the row. 
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Fig. 3. 
Fig. 5. Edging Crochet. 

Make a chain the length required. 

1st Row: One treble into a stitch, one 
chain, pass over one stitch, and repeat. 

2d Row: One double into each of two 
stitches, thirteen chain, pass over eleven 
stitches, and repeat. 

3d Row: One double into the centre of 
thirteen chain, four chain, pass over one 
stitch, one treble into the next, one treble 
into each of seven next alternate stitches, four 
chain. Repeat from the beginning of the row. 

4th Row: One double into top of first four 
chain, eight chain, one double into top of last 
treble, two chain, one treble into side of next 
four chain (see design), five chain, one treble 
worked through the treble just worked and into 
the last four chain on last scailop (this forms a 
kind of cross table), two chain. Repeat from the 
beginning of the row. 

5th Row: One double into the centre of five 
chain, one chain, one treble, one chain into each 
of the eight chain, one chain. Repeat from the 
beginning of the row. 

6th Row: One double into a stitch, three chain, 
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pass over one stitch.. Repeat 


to the end of the row. 


» Fig. 6. Chalice veil made 
jof fine linen cambric, em- 
7 broidered with white cotton. It 
can also be made of satin, em- 
broidered with gold thread or 
colored silks. 
Toilet Mats in Limerick 
Embroidery. 
(See colored page in front part 
of book.) 


Limerick embroidery is the 
beautiful appliqué and tabour 
work on lace net which was 
sthe pride of Limerick more 
Pthan fifty years ago. 

This fabric was first introduc- 
ed by one Charles Walker, an 
Englishman, who commenced 
F*, manufacturing at Mount Ken- 
net. Lady Normanby, wife of 
the Loru-Lieutenant, gave great 
encouragement to the fabric, 
causing dresses to be made, not 
only for herself, but also for 
the Queen of the Belgians and 
the Grand Duchess of Baden. 


Fig. 4 
In 1853 the number of workers employed on this 
fabric amounted to 1500, but soon after Limerick 
lace fell into disrepute by being produced of in- 
ferior quality, without either novelty or beauty of 


design. It seems a pity that the efforts lately 
made to improve the Irish lace industry should 
not have been directed towards the revival of 
this old Limerick work, which is as simple of 
execution, and infinitely more interesting, than 
the lace that now bears the name of the town; 
and all old fashions are being revived. 

As old Limerick embroidery is specially suited 
for amateur work, we have had these mats de- 
signed to show the general character and effect 
of it. The principal flowers introduced in the 
designs, and semi-conventially treated, are con- 
volvulus and daises, wild roses, forget-me-nots, 
and ivy. The outline of the design should first 
be traced on colored paper or linen, and then the 
best fine Brussels net tacked over it. The whole 
outline is then worked over in chain-stitch with 
very fine lace thread, and the solid part of the 
leaves and flowers filled in with darning or chain- 
If chain-stitch is 
used, the lines should follow the same directions 


stitch, whichever is preferred. 


WORK DEPARTMENT. 


as the outlinc row. The con- 
necting stems and tendrils are 
also done in chain-stitch, and 
the dots either in long circles 
of chain-stitch or darning. The 
open work parts of the design 
are filled with lace stitches, of 


ara 














which there is an infinite vari- (aaa & 
ey. Yes 
It is essential that whichever ine Zz 
of these styles be selected— QQ hie 
whether chain-stitch or darning @jjyem ( = 
: —_ = 
—it must be used throughout Q % ~ 
the piece of lace; for instance, AGA r 
Be 


to darn one leaf and fill up 
another with chain-stitch,would 
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be contrary to the rules of lace 
work. Of course, the outline @ 
and branches are always in 
chain-stitch. The work should 
be finished with a pearl edge, 
The designs can also .be execu- 
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ted in appliqué with a very 
rich and beautiful effect, by 
tacking very fine muslin over 
the net, running a thread over 
the outline, and then closely 
overcasting this thread outline. z 
The muslin is then carefully Fig. 5. 
cut away, leaving it merely in those portions 
which would have been filled in in the preced- 
ing instructions. 

The mats can be lined throughout with colored 
satin or not as fancy dictates. 

Work for Nimble Fingers. 





Many things can be made with plush, such as 
blotting-book covers, table cases for photos, book 
covers, etc. Blotting-book covers are made thus: 
Either cover anold discolored blotter, or cut 
two pieces of card-board, 11in. long and gin 
wide; cut a piece of plush, half a yard long and 
12in. wide; spread a thin layer of cotton wool on 
it, and a piece of thin flannel, then lay down the 
cardboard, turn over the plush edges, and paste 
them down. Paste is better for this than the 
glue. Then cut a piece of silk or satin the same 
size, spread a thin layer of cotton wool, and paste 
that-neatly on, turning in the edges, and ‘allow 
ing about a quarter of an inch of plush to show all 
round. Fastena ribbon, and put in the sheets of 
blotting paper. It is, of course, a great improve 
ment to embroider the plush first with initials, 4 
name, or some flowers. Covers for holding 
Bradshaw or Tauchnitz volumes can be made 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


quickly, and without much trouble. Cut a piece 
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oftolerably stout drawing or cartridge paper 12 
jn. long, gin. wide, and glue on a cover of plush 
at half an inch larger. Then cut satin the same 
se, and paste that on as a lining. When dry, 
aid two pockets for the book to slip in, by cover- 
ing two pieces of the paper (previously cut gin. 
lng and gin. wide) with the satin, leaving half 
minch margin, which, when the pocket is laid 


Fig. 6. 


down on the satin side of the book-cover, turns 
over and is glued. To hide this turned-over 
edge, sew on a piece of fancy gold braid, about 
lin, wide, all round on the plush side, as flat as 
Possible, For one of the fashionable cases for 
holding cabinet photos, on a table or when trav- 
dling, cut a stiff piece of cardboard or pasteboard 
one size larger thana panel or cabinet photo, ac- 
‘ording to fancy, and cover it with a layer of 
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flannel on both sides, and a piece of plush over it, 
sewing all round the edges neatly. Then cut a 
similar sized piece of any old brocade or rich ma- 
terial, lay it on a double piece of thin dimette or 
flannel, andfinally on satin; sew these together, 
turn in the edges, and sew them to the other 
covered side, leaving the limp upper one loose 
enough for a number of photos to be pushed in. 
Thus the plush forms the base or foundation, and 





Embroidery Design for Chalice-Veil. 


the brocade the upper part or cover. Gold lace 
or gimp is frequently laid round; indeed, these 
cases may be made from any kind of material, 
and any good scraps. They take so little and are 
useful and ornamental. It is best to slip in eight 
or nine photos, or even more, before the upper 
part is really fixed on, to see ifthere is space 
enough fr them. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


At this season of the year when there are su 
many pretty and inexpensive dress fabrics, any 
one fortunate enough to be able to do their own 
dressmaking, can become possessed of a neat and 
tasteful wardrobe at a very moderate cost. Wash 
goods never have been shown in such great 
variety and at such low prices. Ginghams are 
endless in the variety of their colorings, plain 
and neat, gay and less subdued, all court favor 
and admiration, and are equally attractive to the 
different buyers whose tastes are to be consulted. 
A plain blue underskirt has with it a polonaise, 
which is one of the most prevalent styles of making 
up gowns this season. This is made of stripes in 
two shades of blue divided by hair stripes of gay 
colors and makes a pretty combination. This 
can be trimmed or not, as the taste and means of 
the owner dictates; the advantage of these goods 
is that with care they can be worn one season 
without being laundried, and when washed they 
come out as bright and new looking as if they had 
just been purchased. Polonaises are made to so 
closely resemble an overdress as to be hardly 
discernable, for a wash dress they are convenient 
and easily adjusted. It seems almost a pity to 
use a combination of materials for a new costume, 
as it is such an admirable plan for making over an 
old and defaced one. For example if you have 
three old gowns that all combine in coior you can 
make for yourself a stylish costume, that will be 
the envy and admiration of your friends and be 
in the latest prevailing mode. Suppose for in- 
stance you have an old brown cashmere, camel’s 
hair, or any plain woolen goods. You also have 
a large checked or plaid skirt ; which, through ail 
the changes of fashion you have kept thinking 
perhaps, at some future time it might prove 
available for something, and yet hoping against 
hope as each season you have carefully guarded 
it against moths. A fine check of similar colors 
has also been carefully cherished, but being only 
a child’s dress has always proved just’ too small 
for use when needed. If you are tall you can 
utilize the three and make a stylish gown, but if 
short the plaids will have to be discarded and a 
striped material substituted. First make the skirt 
of the plaid, either making it plain or covering 
it with deep kilting. Make a polonaise of the 
plain brown material fastened diagonally to the 
left side, where quaintly drape it by knotting the 
two sides together; finishing the pointed ends 
by passementerie ornaments, falling low on the 


skirt. A small plastron and deep cuffs upon the 
gathered sleeves made of the fine checked m. 
terial completes the costume, at once stylish and 
becoming if judgement is used in the combinatiog 
of colors. Another mode of making over two 
gowns is shown in the skirt plaited surplice 
fashion. The plaited skirt falls over an under 
one of some plain material. A jacket is als 
made of the plain fabric, opening over a chemis 
ette plaited like the upper skirt, and of the same 
material. Another model is a perfectly plaia 
dress of cashmere or any woolen goods, with 
high bodice and round skirt, and over thisa 
prettily draped skirt of striped material, witha 
fichu of the same crossed over the bodice, It 
matters little how plainly a girl dresses, if only 
she does so suitably and with taste. In summer 
time white always looks well, and __ flannels, 
cashmeres, nuns veilings; and fine serges are the 
best wear, woolen goods are really very little 
warmer than cotton and and are better adapted 
to our changing climate. There are very few 
faces or figures which can afford to have liberties 
taken with them. There are just one or twohere 
and there who look well in anything and every- 
thing; but it is rare to meet with them, and even 
they look better in some costumes than in others. 
Dark girls often appear to advantage in black 
with one bright shade added in bold reliefja 
sash, shoulder-loops, or flowers. Black, with gold 
or orange, are appropriate for a brunette. Grays 
are not generally becoming, but are lady like, and 
gray with black can frequently be made up to be 
very effective. Greens of most shades are very 
unbecoming, except the very darkest. Blues 
suit nearly every one; dark for the brunette, and 
lighter for the blonde. The new French blueis 
very much like the old navy blue, it looks well 
worn with white or dark crimson, orange, silver, 
or gold, and is durable and pleasant to wear. 
If a handsome thin summer gown is needed for 
a young girl, the all over embroidered muslin will 
serve the purpose probably better at a really 
lower figure than any other goods shown. They 
come in all widths to correspond, from the forty- 
four-inch down to the narrowest edging. These 
vary greatly in price, the wide ones being 
bought from $1 up to $10 per yard, according to 
the quality of the embroidery ; the narrow widths 
which are used for trimming the various parts of 
the dress vary in price accordingly. Ribbons are 
profusely used to trim these gowns making them 
exceedingly attractive. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Custards and Jellies. 


Custards should be baked in a moderate oven, 
orthey will otherwise be watery. It is best to 
st the pan containing the custard in a pan of 
yater, as the evaporation of the water tempers 
theoven. Custards are better if baked. without 
abottom crust, as the crust absorbs the custard, 
md is not good when eaten cold. In summer 
they should be placed in a refrigerator, but not 
together with meats or fruits, as it will detract 
fom'their delicate flavor. e//ies require more 
sock or gelatine in summer than in winter. When 
the jelly begins to harden put it near the ice, 
Both custards and jellies can be kept for several 
days; if in winter, keep them ina cool dry place; 
insummer, they must be kept in a refrigerator. 
Always use fresh milk, for making custards, that 
has not been skimmed. 


PuDDINGS AND Piges.—In making or mixing 
puddings when they are to be either baked or 
boiled, always be careful to beat the eggs very 
light, sift the flour and see that the milk, if any is 
tobe used, is perfectly sweet. In baking a pud- 


ding, if the crust forms too hard, cover it with a 


piece of paper; be careful not to put the paper on 
asoft crust, or it will adhere to the pudding and 
goil its appearance. A boiled pudding should 
always be tied in a cloth, unless a mould is used, 
not too tight, as room must be allowed for the 
pudding to swell. The cloth should be kept sweet 
and clean; when ready to use it, dip it in hot 
water, rinse it and flourit well. A pudding cooks 
better if suspended in the pot. This can easily 
be done if a stick is placed across the top of the 


‘pot and the pudding suspended from it bya 


string. If not fixed in this way, there should be 
aplate placed in the bottom of the pot, to keep 
the pudding from becoming scorched, Should 
the water boil away too much, be careful to al- 
ways replenish with do¢/ing water or the pudding 
will become heavy. When the pudding is taken 
out of the pot, put in cold water, so as to disen- 
gage it from the cloth. 
Pastry.—Is much easier made in cold weather 
thanin warm. In summer it should be made in 
acool place, and the butter should be kept in ice- 
water until you are ready to use it, and the flour 
should be wet with ice-water alone. Take two- 
thirds of the butter, and the same of the flour, 
and mix it together gradually with a spoon, not 


touching it with the hand, then put it upon the 
board and roll it out, spread over it the rest of 
the butter, and roll it up. Work in this butter as 
lightly as possible. Then roll it out and make 
the pies, using the rest of the flour in doing so. 
A marble board is the best for making pastry. 

To MAKE CaAKE.—Eggs that are to be used - 
for cake should always be fresh. In summer 
time let them lie in cold water, or on the ice for 
several hours before you are ready to use them, 
as eggs will whip to a much lighter froth if cold. 
Butter should be sweet that is intended for cake. 
Wash it, and work all water out before using it 
After softening the butter by working it, mix it 
with the sugar; this is called creaming together 
the butter and sugar. Butter should never be 
put over the fire to melt as it becomes oily by so 
doing, and makes the cake heavy. The flour 
should be sifted and set on the hearth to dry, but 
not near enough to burn. The fruit should be 
added just before baking; mix it thoroughly 
through the batter. Grease the cake tins, and 
put paper in the bottom of each. When the 
cake is done remove the paper. If the oven 
should become too warm and the cake brown too 
fast, cover it with a piece of brown paper, until 
itis baked. Be careful not to let the paper take 
fire. When you think the cake is baked, pierce 
it through with a straw, if the straw comes dry, 
the cake is done; but if it is moist, or particles of 
the dough adhere to it, the cake requires more 
cooking. When carbonate of soda is used, dis. 
solve it in either water or milk. Cream of tartar 
when used should always be mixed in with the 
flour. To mix the cake, add the flour by de- 
grees to the creamed butter and sugar; when 
about half of the flour is stirred in, mix in the 
beaten yolks, and then the rest of the flour, and 
add the whites last. When butter is used the 
dough should be well beaten. *In making “ sponge 
cake ” the flour and whites of eggs must be ad- 
ded alternately or the batter will fall. 

To PREPARE CAKE FoR IcING.—Trim off care- 
fully all the burnt and uneven edges; brush off 
the crumbs, and dust the cake with flour. Cake 
that is made with molasses is more easily scorched 
than any other. Pound cake requires a moder- 
ate heat, and the more fruit that is used in cake 
the longer the time required in baking. Sponge 
cake and cakes made with soda or baking pow- 
der, require less time to bake than any other. 
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RECIPES. 


Baked Salmon. 


Ingredients—Salmon, 

Butter, 

Seasoning, 

A glassful of Sherry Wine, 

One tablespoonful of tomato sauce, 
One lemon. 


Wash and wipe dry the fish, rub with pepper 
and salt, and a sufcom of cayenne; lay the fish 
on a buttered grating, set over a baking pan, and 
bake; basting freely, at first with butter, and 
lastly with its own drippings; should it brown too 
fast, cover the top with a sheet of white paper; 
wh... one, place on a hot dish, and cover closely, 
and add tothe gravy in the dripping pan, the 
sherry, tomato sauce, juice of lemon, and a little 
‘hot water thickenesl with browned flour. Serve 
in a sauce-boat. “Mayonnaise is also excellent 
with baked salmon. 


Scalloped Clams. 
dngridients—Fifty clams, 
Seasoning, 
A small handful of bread crumbs, 
Two tablespoonsful of milk, 
Four ounces of butter. 


Chop the clams fine, and season with pepper 
and salt; then place in another dish the bread 
crumbs moistened with milk, and the butter 


melted. Stir the clams into this; and put in 
clean bis ( shei!s and bake in the oven. 
These ca: ’ ' when cooked and served 
in smoat! chins « shells if desired. 
é ritiers 
Lngr ediemisan’™ weive clams, 
pint of milk, 
three Eggs, 
iour, 
Seasoning, 
Lard. 


Chop the ciams fine, pour the 
clams into the 
beatea, sali and pepper to taste, anc flour enough 
to ma'xe in batter. Fry in hot lard, dropping 
in a large spoonful for each one. 


iquer from the 
milk; add to this the eggs well 


Lobster Salad. 


Ingredients—-One lobster, 
Lettuce 
Shrimps, 
Oil, 
Vinegar, 
Eggs, 


For Mayonnaise. 
Seasoning 


Pick out every bit of meat from the body and 
claws of a cold boiled lobster; lay aside the coral 
for the dressing ; when the lobster has been cut 
up fine, make a rich mayonnaise dressing ; mix 
the lobster coral with it to give ita fine colon 
adding at.the last moment some fresh crisp lettuce 
leaves; cover the lobster with a thick mayonnaise, 
and garnish with lettuce hearts and small boiled 
shrimps. 


Salmon Salad. 


Ingredients—Cold boiled salmon, 
Mayonnaise, 
Fresh cucumbers, 
Pickled cucumbers, 
Beets, 
Hard-boiled eggs. 


Mince some of the salmon finely, and cut the 
rest into well-shaped fillets of even size; lay these 


in a bath of oil and vinegar; mix some mayon- | 


naise smoothly with the minced salmon, ‘shape 
into a pyramid, and lay the fillets upright against 
the pyramid, filling up the interstices between the 
fillets with pickled cucumbers, beets and hard- 
boiled eggs cut into pretty shapes. Serve fresh 


-cut cucumber with mayonnaise. 


Rice Croquettes. 


Ingredients—Half a pound of rice, 
One quart of milk, 
Two ounces of Butter, 
The yolks of four eggs, 
Bread crumbs, 
Butter and lard. 

Boil the rice in the milk; when it is thick and 
stiff take it off the fire, add the butter and the 
yolks of the eggs well beaten; set it away untilit 
is cold enough to form into oval balls; dip them 
into egg and bread crumbs, and fry in equal quan- 
tities of butter and lard. 


Tomatoes and Eggs.. 


Ingredients—One dozen large tomatoes, 
Four ounces of butter, 
One small onion, 
Seasoning, 
Six eggs. 

Peel the skins from the tomatoes, put the butter 
into a frying-pan, add the onion minced fine, and 
pepper and salt to taste. Fry the tomatoes, and 
from time to time chop them while frying; when 
they are well-cooked break the eggs into the pan, 
stir the whole quickly and serve hot. 
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RECIPES. 


Brotied Tomatoes. 


Ingredients—Large Firm Tomatoes, 


Butter, 
Halfa teaspoonful of made mustard‘ 
Salt and pepper. 


Do not peel the tomatoes; slice half an inch 
thick, and broil upon an oyster*gridiron; a few 
minutes will cook them; have ready in a cup the 
butter melted and hot, seasoned and the mustard 
nixed with it; as soon as the tomatoes are done, 
dip each piece in the mixture, and lay ona hot 
chafing dish ; when all are dished heat the rest of 
the sauce to a boil, pour upon them, and serve at 


once. 


Green Apple Pie. 


Ingredients—One dozen tart apples, 


One pound of white sugar, 
Two tablespoonsful of butter, 
One lemon, 

A very little nutmeg, 

Puff paste. 


Pare, core, and slice the apples and stew until 
very soft, add sugar, a very little nutmeg, and 
gated lemon peel and juice, press through a 


sieve, add two tablespoonsful of butter, 


Bake in 


open shells of puff paste, with crossbars of the 


same over the top. 


Apple Custard Pie. 


Ingredients—Three cupsful of stewed apple, 


One cupful of white sugar, 
Six eggs, 

Nutmeg, 

One quart of milk, 

Puff paste. 


Stew the apple and let it cool, beat the eggs 
light and mix the yolks well with the apple, sea- 
soning it with nutmeg only. Then stir in gradu- 


ally the milk, beating 


as you go on; lastly, add 


the whites; bake in paste with a lattice work 


upon the top. 


Strawberry Tart. 


lngredients—Strawberries, 


Sugar, 
Puff paste. 


Pick over the strawberries carefully, and ar- 
Rnge them in layers in a deep puff crust, sprinkle 
tach layer thickly with sugar; fill very full, pour 
Ma teacupful of strawberry juice made from 
the soft berries that have been squeezed through 
‘fine cloth. Cover with the pastry, and bake. 


Green Gooseberry Tart. 


hevedients—Gooseberries, 


Sugar, 
Puff paste. 


Pick top and tail the gooseberries, stew slowly 
ing porcelain kettle, with just enough water to 
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keep them from burning, until they break; then 
sweeten thoroughly, and set aside to cool, when 
cold, put into a deep pastry shell of puff paste, 
cover with a top crust and bake, brush all over 
with beaten egg while hot, and set back in the 
oven to glaze. 


Baked Orange Pudding. 


Ingredients—The rind of one orange, 
Three tablespoonsful of sugar, 
Four eggs, 
The juice of half a lemon. 


Beat all the ingredients together in a dish, first 
having beaten the orange rind finely with a pestle 
and mortar, and the yolks of the eggs only, after 
stirring for fifteen minutes put in slowly, and 
stirring gently all the time the whites of the eggs 
(which must préviously have been beaten to the 
stiffest froth). When all is smoothly mixed 
together, pour into a buttered mould; bake twelve 
minutes in a very hot oven,.and serve imme- 
diately. 


Strawberry Shortcake. 


Ingredients—Two cups of flour, 
Two tablespoonsful of butter. 
Half a cup of milk, 
Three tablespoonsful white sugar, 
One saltspoonful of salt, 
One teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
Two teaspoonsful of soda, 
Strawberries, 
Sugar, 
Three eggs. 

Rub the shortening into the salted flour, cream 
of tartar and soda, and wet up with the milk in 
which has been dissolved the sugar. Roll out 
half an inch thick and bake in two jelly-cake tins. 
The dough should be soft and handled very little. 
Bake to a delicate brown and when cold lay be- 
tween the cakes an even row of large strawberries 
sprinkled with sugar. Beat an icing of the whites 
of eggs and sugar and spread thickly over the 


top layer of berries. Isat with cream, 


Cocoanut Pound Cake. 


Ingredients—One pound of butter, 
One pound of flour, 
One pound of sugar, 
One pound of cocoanut, 
One wineglassful of wine, 
Ten eggs. 

Grate the cocoanut, and let it dry; 
butter; add the sugar; then the eggs well beaten; 
stir in the flour, and then beat in the whites 
which have been made to a stiff froth. Then 
add the grated cocoanut; beat it until it is per- 
fectly light, and then put it into pans, bake ina 
moderate oven for three hours. 


cream the 
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To Our Subscribers. 


With this number closes the CXIV volume of 
Govey’s LApy’s Book. With the July number 
begins a new departure for the good old maga- 
zine. Among the women of America there has 
been no name more closely identified with the 
interests of women than that of Mrs. Croly 
(Jenny June), who is known and acknowledged 
as an authority on all matters pertaining to her 
sex. For the past six months our subscribers 
have read with interest her letters, which have 
appeared in this magazine; it is not, therefore, as 
a stranger, that with the July number she will 
devote herself to Gopey’s LApy’s Book in the 
dual capacity of editor and proprietor. 

With the first number of the new volume, 
which starts with the July issue, GoDEY’s will be 
seen ina new and attractive cover, which will 
make the “ Book” the handsomest magazine pub- 
lished, 

The changes made will be in the interest of 
subscribers, and will not militate against those old 
and well-established ideas upon which GoDEy’s 
Lapy’s Book was based, and which laid the 
foundations of its long continued popularity. 

Mrs. Croly brings upwards of twenty-five 
years’ experience to her new work in the inter- 
est of the magazine and its subscribers, and we 
bespeak for her that hearty co-operation of our 
readers that will make the task of catering to 
their pleasure and profit one of sympathy and 
mutual enjoyment, and result in increasing the 
circulation and influence of this, the magazine 
of magazines. Mrs. Croly will have her own 
word to our readers in the July number. 


Happy Day’s. 

Our steel plate illustration shows an ideal sum- 
mer scene; the happy little maiden has dropped her 
knitting, and_is listening to the busy hum of ani- 
mal and insect life around her. The plaintive 
voice of her pet lamb rouses her to think of her 
favorite playmate; her father, coming from the dis- 
tant fields, will summon them all to the genial 
midday meal, and her quiet dreaming will be 
forgotten. 

We call the attention of our readers to the 
story in this number entitled “From June to 
June,” by the late Mrs. S. A. Shields. Her 
writings were well known to the readers of the 
Laby’s Book, Mr. Godey accepting the first story 
from her pen and always continuing her warm 
friend. It was therefore fitting that this, her last 
written effort, should be published in this maga 
zine. Her writings were extended, many books 
for children being added to her contributions to 
various magazines and papers throughout the 
country. Her health, delicate for years, suc- 
cumbed last summer, and she laid the pen down, 
no more to be taken up in‘this weary world of 
pain and suffering. A warm friend, a true 
woman, a loving daughter, wife and mother has 
passed away forever. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: Easter 
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*in respect to colors and designs, making a truly 


\ 


Sunday is sure to bring forth the new spring 
toilettes and bonnets. The editurs of Gopgy’s 
have made full provision for April costumes, and 
ample suggestions concerning the colors, patterns 
and fashionable modes. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for April contains a 
choice quantity of family reading, interesting 
short stories, and several fashion plates, and numer. 
ous designs for fancy work.—M. Y. Sunday News, 

GopEy’s LADy’s Book is too well known to 
need any fresh commendation from us. All house. 
holds welcome it monthly and none are dissatisfied, 
Its great feature of fashions for the ladies makes ita 
standard authority—Herald & Chronicle, Phila, 


Carter’s Little Liver Pills has attained an envi- 
able reputation for their success in curing sick 
headache, and their increasing sale seems to 
uphold their good -name. 

Gopey’s LApy’s Book for April contains aa 
unusual number of good short stories, in addi- 
tion to the long and crowded columns of trust 
worthy information as to fashions and fancy 
work, dear to the heart of a woman. “The 
Maulever Money,” by Harriett Prescott Spofford, 
isa very strong story. “A Slight Mistake or 
Two,” is a sketch full of real and natural fun— 
Eveniug Call, Phila., Pa. 

Perry’s Freckle and Tan Lotion is highly 
recommended, and those who have tried it say it 
never fails. 

The last number of Gopry’s LApy’s Boor 
possesses all the enticing characteristics of spring 


brilliant presentation. This number will be 
found an advance even on what has gone before. 
GopEY is not to be outdone by any rival, if 
indeed, it may be said to have any. The ladies 
will search through its pages for what they know 
and enjoy in fashion, art and literature without 
the slightest fear of disappointment. — Mass. 
Ploughman, Boston, Mass. 


Gopey’s LApy’s Book for fifty years was the 
leading fashion and household magazine 
America. Then, upon the death of Mr. Godey, 
its venerable founder, it seems to have lost, ® 
some measure, its hold upon the people. Since 
it passed under the control of its present pub 
lisher its course has been onward and upward, 
until it again bids fair to become as great a favor 
ite as ever. The latest issue is liberally sup 
plied with fashion plates and patterns, besides @ 
tempting variety of literary contents. —Sunday 
School Teacher, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gopey’s for April has the same exquisite and 
pleasing style that characterizes it. It is just what 
the ladies need, It has the latest fashions, bes 
recipes, and prettiest fancy work.— Public Scho 
Fournal, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The “ Zoller” Ladies’ Cuff Holder advertised 
in this issue is an article of such utility to ladi 
that we are surprised it was not invented long ! 
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the old pin and finger pricking method of fasten- 
ing cuffs, that we would advise all our lady 
friends to send for a pair. 


The lady who is without Gopry’s Lapy’s 
Book is really out of the world of fashion and the 
literature which is the spice of woman’s life. 
The March number of this old and popular maga- 
une contains numerous plates which will delight 
our wives and daughters.— Standard, Troy, N.Y. 


We have received GoprEy’s LApy’s Book for 
May, and find it filled with choice reading that 
the ladies like. GobDEy’s continues to be authority 
with regard to ladies’ fashions, as it has long 
ben.—Zeras Siftengs. 

GODEY’s refuses to be old, though it has called 
on us, monthly, 682 times. In fact, GoDEY’s only 
gets younger. The spirit of these pages is brighter 
than ever before. Ladies in colors are in it, who 
lok as pretty and happy as possible, considering 
the fearful drawback of fashion. A fine engraving 
faces the present number. All the text is interest- 
ing, and, of course, will be most so to maidens and 
matrons. <A weird and fascinating story is “ The 
Mauleverer Money,” by Harriet Prescott Spofford; 
another, “ Belle Fraser’s Girlhood,” not weird, 
but still most pleasing. Many other sketches and 
sories follow; then designs for work, fashion 
notes, &c. 

May the dear old favorite reign without end! 
—National Republican, Washington, D. C. 


Topics of the Day. 

Mrs. Whitney, wife of the Secretary of. the 
Navy, has given $5000 to the St. John’s Episco- 
jal Church Orphanage, to commemorate the bap- 
tim of her daughter, Dorothy. ; 

Mrs. Mackey, wife of the Nevada mining 
nillionaire, will soon leave Paris to make her 
hme in San Francisco. She will occupy the 
palatial mansion of Mr. Charles Crocker, on Nob 
Hill, and will give a series of unsurpassed enter- 
tainments. 

Harper's Weekly says that the handwriting of 
distinguished Bostonians is usua'ly more delicate 
md perspicuous than that of the distinguished 
New Yorkers, as any one who has ever received 
epistles from Mr. Lowell, Dr. Holmes, Prof. 
Norton, or the late Mr. Longfellow will 
testify. More pains is taken in forming the 
letters, and the total result wears an air rather of 
teatness than of despatch. 


Dr. Willtam H. Draper remembers the time 
¥hen the proposition that women should become 
doctors «cited abhorrence, but “as soon as sep- 
arate medical schools for women were estab- 
lished the first difficulty was overcome, and the 
special fitness of women to practice medicine 
was recognized.” In the treatment of children 
he thought that women particularly excelled. 


Frederick Kernochan, a boy ten years old, 
saved the life of his nurse last summer near 
Navesink. The boat in which both were, was 
upset, and he swam with her to the shore, though 
she weighed 120 pounds, and he only 55. Sec- 
teary Whitney has just awarded him a silver 
medal for bravery. 
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The recent visit of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone te 
Windsor, when they dined and slept at the castle, 
was their first experience of the sort. Mr. Glad- 
stone had only been a guest there before in an 
official capacity, when he was in the Cabinet. 


London artists are looking to Australia to give 
them the market which the United States does 
not afford. To facilitate this commerce in the 
fine arts a society has been formed, with Sir 
Frederick Leighton and other prominent English 
artists as honorary members. 


The oil portrait of Garfield, painted by Free- 
man Thorpe, has been accepted by the Ohio 
Legislature, at the cost of five hundred dollars, 
only five Representatives objecting. It will hang 
at the State House in the gallery of ex-Governors. 


The fortfolio puts to the credit of photo- 
graphic reproduction of works of art, which has 
taken the place of engraving, that it has encour- 
aged drawing of an original kind in black and 
white. Since photographic reproductions have 
been scattered abroad the public has been edu- 
cated by them toa better appreciation of draw- 
ings and sketches generally.” 


Mr. Charles Warner, the popular London ac- 
tor, was told by some one the other day that a 
certain fashionable shoemaker had forsaken his 
wife and eloped with another woman, “but we 
hope,” said the gossip, “that he will return to his 
wife, who is ready to forgive him.” No,” said 
Mr. Warner, “he ought not to do so, a cobbler 
should stick to his last.” The same evening a 
famous London doctor complained that a patient 
whom he had cured of a dangerous disorder had 
absconded without paying him. ‘Oh, but 
think,” said the actor, “of the many who have 
paid you without being cured.” 

Miss Catherine Lorillard Wolfe, who died re- 
cently in New York city, will long be remem- 
bered for her enormous benefactions, which are 
said to have exceeded the aggregate of $4,000,000. 
When upon the death of her father, fifteen years 
ago, Miss Wolfe found herself the possessor of a 
princely fortune, she devoted herself to the grati- 
fication of her generous impulses, for to her giv- 
ing seemed the highest pleasure. Her charities 
were chiefly bestowed upon the educational and 
mission work of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
She also founded a Newsboys’ Lodging House, 
contributed largely to various scientific expedi- 
tions, made a substantial and valuable donation 
to the Museum of Natural History, and gave lib- 
erally and constantly to various hospitals and 
charitable institutions. 


The late actor, John T. Raymond, was even 
fonder of his part of Colonel Sellers than of 
playing practical jokes or of matching coins. 
“There’s millions in it,” he never tired of say- 
ing. But unlucky speculations in Wall street 
squandered most of the profits. 

When the remains of Mr. Lincoln were moved 
recently from the spot where they had been 
secretly buried to their permanent resting place 
in the vault of the Lincoln Monument at Spring- 
field, Illinois, Mr. Lincoln’s ¢ace was entirely 
recognizable after being buried twenty-two years. 
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The features were well preserved, and véry 
bright was the silver plate on the coffin lid, which 
bore the words: “Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth 
President of the United States. Born Feb’y 12, 
1809; died April 15, 1865.” 

One of the pleasantest features gf Mr. Walt 
Whitman’s visit to New York to deliver his ora- 
tion on Abraham Lincoln was the presentation of 
a large basket of flowers, on the stage of the 
Madison Square Theatre, after the oration, by the 
pretty little granddaughter of the poet Stedman. 
The success of the occasion was due in great 
measure to Mr. Stedman himself, who marshalled 
so many of his friends to listen to Mr. Whitman. 
Some of the later portraits of Mr. Bryant suggest 
Whitman, only the latter’s white hair and beard 
are longer and less brushed. 


Science and Industry. 


A novel and interesting competition is announ- 
ced in London for early in next year. It is for 
dresses made by amateurs on the Scientific Dress- 
Cutting principal. The first prize will be a gold 
medal, together with a permanent situation worth 
£100 a year. The second, a silver medal, with 
a permanent situation worth £50 a year; and 
other prizes of less value, which will still be quite 
worth competing for. This is no small encour- 
agement to girl amatuer dressmakers who wish 
to turn their talent to a profitable account. 


Some interesting figures have been put to- 
gether showing the enormous extent to which the 
Panama Canal Company has been a purchaser of 
machinery. There -are at the present moment, 
either at work, or on the way, or in course of con- 
struction, no less than 200 European locomotives 
of 19,200-horse-power, 60 American locomotives 
of 4,800-horse-power, 116 excavators, 28 large 
tugs, 144 steam pumps, 97 tractionengines, and a 
vast number of other steam appliances, amount- 
ing in all to 57,400-horse-power. 

The deepest bore hole in the world is at 
Schladebach, near Kotschau Station, on the rail- 
way between Corbethaand Leipzig, and has been 
undertaken by the Prussian Government in search 
for coal. The apparatus used is a diamond drill, 
down the hollow shaft of which water is forced, 
rising again to the surface outside the shaft of the 
drill and inside the tube in which the drill works. 
By this method cores of about 50 feet in length 
have been obtained. The average length bored 
in twenty-four hours is from 20 to 33 feet, but 
under favorable circumstances as much as 180 
feet has been bored in that time. 


The production of sugar has increased to such 
an extent that in has led to no little perplexity the 
world over. The French government has been 
puzzled with the question how to protect at once 
its beet-sugar :aakers at home aga‘nst German 
competition, and its cane-sugar makers in the 
colonies against beet sugar. The question is for- 
ever pushing into our tariff discussion here at 
home. The Louisiana cane growers want pro- 
tection, while California thinks she could soon 
beat the world on beet sugar if she gota start. 
On the other hand, sugar has become so abundant 
everywhere that many hold the opinion that it is 


an unnecessary waste of labor to protect its pro. 
duction at all. Russia has taken special pains te 
encourage and develop its beet sugar industry, 
It has resorted to tariffs, and bounties, and emolu- 
ments to sugar growers. The result has been such 
an immense extension of beet culture that the in. 
dustry is now threatened with disaster and ruin 
from its own magnitude. There is a popular 
clamor for the government to compel a reduction 
of the yearly product to a given level all round, 
An imperial commission has been discussing this 
project, with a majority in favor of -it. Mean. 
while this point is clear—that there is such a 
thing -as too great government stimulus to home 
industry. 

It is not everybody who knows how mucha 
spider can eat. Most of us have derived amuse. 
ment, and perhaps instruction, from watching the 
subtile arrangements and devices of the little 
tactician, with a view to capture some dainty little 
insect, and many of us would know exactly where 
to place this interesting little creature in the classifi 
cation of animal life, but probably very few of us 
have any idea what a voracious gourmand the 
spider is. A gentleman, scientifically inclined 
and luxuriating in the rare possession of leisure, 
has recently given to the world some very curious 
and startling statements in regard to the achime. 
dean appetite. He captured a spider and keptit 
in confinement, supplying it liberally with food, 
and carefully recording his observations. He 
estimated that the creature ate four times its 
weight for breakfast, nine times its weight for 
dinner, thirteen times its weight for supper, 
finishing up with an ounce of food. In the same 
proportion, a man of average weight would de- 
molish an ox for breakfast, two more for dinner, 
a couple of bullocks, eight sheep and four pigs 
for supper, and then a hundred weight of fish. 


Those who entertain the opimon that the 
possibilities of labor-saving machinery are nearly 
exhausted, and that the whole field of art industry 
in which it may be advantageously employed 
has been already covered by inventive genius, 
are greatly mistaken. That the achieve- 
ments of human ingenuity have been won 
derful goes without saying, and there are 
reasons to believe that future triumphs in this 
direction will be even greater and more fruitful. 
We are forced to this conclusion by reason and 
analogy. Who would have believed, only a very 
few years ago, that the difficult and complicated 
processes which are now every lay being 
wrought out by machinery in various branches of 
manufacture would have been possible ? Thus it 
is that the problems unsolved by one generation 
become accomplished facts by another. Who 
shall say that what now seems impossible and 
improbable may not be successfully attained by 
those that will come after us? In the hands of 
the modern scientific inventor matter becomes 
almost miraculously endowed with life and in- 
telligence, and with great accuracy performs 
those functions which the most skilled manual 


labor executes but slowly and _ imperfectly.— 


Manufacturer's Gazette. 
Some discussions have beam carried on in 4 
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contemporary as to whether brass can be tem- 

red. One of the writers, in affirming that it is 
capable of this treatment, has thus expressed 
himself; ‘Brass, not hard by mixture, but by 
compression, either by rolling, hammering, wire- 
drawing, or any other process which compresses 
the particles of metal, can be, and is, tempered 
regularly, just as easily and in the same manner 
san equal sized piece of hardened steel would 
be tempered, viz., by heat. By placing a small 
piece of polished steel on the brass object to be 
tmpered, and applying the heat so as to affect 
equally the brass and steel, the color of the steel 
wil indicate the temper of the brass, and by this 
process the brass may be tempered in exact 
proportion to every shade of color of the steel.” 


BOOK TABLE. 


KMIGHT-ERRANT. By Edna Lyall. New York. 
D. Appleton & Co. One vol., cloth, pp. 396. 
Price, $1.50. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Phila., Pa. 

The novels of Edna Lyall are among the very 
test by living English women. The “ Knight- 
Erant” is a fine young Neapolitan, who, in order 
obey the dying request of a beloved mother, 
gives‘ up a career as an advocate and his 


ietrothed to follow and guard a sister who has _ 


mde a foolish marriage with an opera manager. 
The tale is too complex to be described, but is 
very clearly told, and the interest is maintained 
throughout a succession of trying events to a 
atisfactory conclusion. 
fistz’s WEDDING, AND OTHER PoEMs. By 
Jasper Barnett Cowdin. Brooklyn, N.Y. D. 
S$. Holmes. One vol., cloth, illustrated, pp. 
74. Price, $1. 

This is a beautiful collection of poems, printed 
ad illustrated in handsome style. The author 
hs written and will soon publish Zhe Chasm 
Flower, a heart-idyl, the scene of which is laid on 
the Mississippi River, opposite Dubuque. 

THEIR PILGRIMAGE. By Charles Dudley War- 
ner. Harper & Brother, New York. Ono vol. 
cloth, illustrated, 362 pp. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott Conrpany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Any one who has read any of the works of the 
above author will gladly secure “Their Pilgri- 
mage.” It is interesting and intructive through- 
out, not a stupid page found within its covers. 


Js. By H. Rider Haggard. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers. One vol., cloth, 340 pp. For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jess is a tale of sacrifice, how she gave her life 

wp for her loved ones forms a strikingly told 

Slory. 

$RINGHAVEN. By R. D. Blackmore. New 
York, Harper & Brothers. One vol., cloth, 512 
pp., Illustrated. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is a story of the great war, with an inter- 
sting amount of detail and fiction woven in to- 
gether. 

Babine. By Karl Erdmann Edler.  Trans- 
lated by The Earl of Lytton. One vol., cloth, 


302 pp. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. wr 


This is a collection of fresh and charming tales. 

’ OLD House aT SANDWICH. By Joseph 

‘ton. D. Appleton & Co., New York. One 

; paper, 259 pp. Price 25 cts. For sale 

i 3. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A © ¥erfully written novel in which the inter- 
est Couiinues to the closing word. 

Lit Loxkemir. By Theo. Gift. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. One vol., paper. Price 
50 cts. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Compan 
Philadelphia, Pa. oo 
The scene is laid in South America, and des- 

cribes very vividly home life there. A mystery 

encircles the principal characters which is finally 
revealed. A well written story. 


THE UNIVERSAL CooKERY Book. By Gertrude 
Storm. New York, White, Stokes & Allen. 
One vol., cloth, 245 pp. Price $1.50. 

A collection of recipes from several different 

sources, including a number from the author. A 

desirable book for housekeepers. 


CANNING AND PRESERVING. By Mrs. T. T Rorer, 
Philadelphia. Arnold & Company, paper cover. 
Price 25 cts. 

In this attractively printed volume Mrs. Rorer 
discusses at length the canning and preserving of 
fruits and vegetables, with the kindred subjects of 
marmalades, butters, fruit jellies and syrups, dry- 
ing and pickling. As in her larger work, the 
Philadelphia Cook Book, the recipes are clearly 
and simply given, while an exhaustive index 
affords easy reference to every subject. 

BRIDGE DISASTERS IN AMERICA. By George L. 
Vose. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. One 
vol., cloth, 89 pp. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An important little book treating upon disasters 
to bridges and how they may be averted. 


THE LATEST STUDIES ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 
By J. B. Harrison. Indian Rights Association, 
1316 Filbert Street, Philadalphia 
An important pamphlet relating to the indian 

question. 

RuraL Hours. ‘By Susan Fenimore Cooper. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Company. One 
vol., cloth, 337 pp. Price, $1.25. For sale by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This is anew and revised edition, and tells of 

all the happy doings of numberless days. It is 

bright and entertaining. 

PRovERBS FRoM PLyMoUTH PuLpiT. Selected 
from the sayings of Henry Ward Beecher. By 
William Drysdale. New York, D. Appleton & 
Company. One vol., cloth, 230 pp. For sale by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This book contains extracts from the sermons, 
speeches and writings of the pastor of Plymouth 
Church. It was commenced ten years ago by 
Mr. Beecher himself, and is a book sure to re- 
ceive much commendation from his numerous 
friends. 
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and for acquiring reputation as a designer of well arranged and convenient homes. 4 < 
planning of a dwelling, apart from an agreeable distribution of parts upon the exterior, 
interior should present an air of comfort, hospitality and an avowal of its homely purpose for , 
comfort of the household. The plan represented is simple and convenient, suitable for a small family. f 
The house contains six rooms and bath. The exterior is intended to be weather boarded to the h | 
of second floor, above this point including the main and porch roofs will be coverd with shingie> 
The heights of stories are, for cellar 6 ft. 6 in., first story 9 ft., second story 8 ft. 6in., all in clear of joists. 
Any communications in reference to the above, addressed to the architect, S. Milligan 2249 
Chestnut Street, will receive prompt attention. ; 





Go aior architectural opens to the practitioner a wide field for the display of imagine 
















